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[Communicated.] 
‘*Give Us a Fair Show.” 


The statement contained in a recent issue of | 
the New Nationat Era, quoted from tho New 
York Sun, relating to the power of the colored 
vote, exhibits the following facts : 

“The colored population of the United 
States now numbers about five millions. They 
can cast about nine hundred thousand votes, 
and probably a million, in the next Presiden- 
tial election. According to the last census the 
entire population of the Union is about forty- 
two millions. The present Congress, or the 
next, will give the country another apportion- 
ment for members of the House, and conse- | 
quently a new distribution of the Presidential 
electors among the States. On a basis of 150,- 
000 inhabitants to a Representative the House 
to be chosen two years hence would consist of 
280 members. Of these the colored population 
would furnish the basis for thirty-four members, 
and of course acorresponding number of Presi- 
dential electors.’’ 

In light of the above, we think a cursory 
view of the manner in which we are represented 
at Washington, both in the departments of the | 
Government and in other institutions in which | 
we have no small interest, merits the attention 
of thinking colored men, and challenges redress | 
at the hands of our friends. 

There are employed in the several depart. | 
ments over 2,000 clerks, and out of this large 
number, distributed around, there are not more 
than 33 colored. Of these the Treasury De- | 
partment has 12; the Post Office, 4; the Inte- 
rior Department entire, 4; the War Depart- 
ment proper, none; the Naval Department, 
none; the State Department, none. Even in | 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, a branch of the War | 
Department in which we would expect to find | 
as many colored young men as were competent | 
to fill the positions, there are but 12, students 
of Howard University ; and only three of these 
receive salaries of $100 and upwards; the 
remainder work only half time for half pay, 
while all of the white clerks, some of whom are | 
also students, work full time and receive full | 
pay. Several of these colored young men were 
formerly employed in the Claim Division, that 
department through which passes the bounties 
and claims of colored soldiers ; but when the 
Bareau retrenched its force, in November, their 
chief recommended every one of them to be dis- 
charged, notwithstanding they were all efficient 
and diligent employees, and one of them the 
best penman and accountant in the room, The 
fact of their being students, however, saved 
them partly from their fate, and thoy are re- | 
tained through sheer charity in other rooms ; 
but their chief has since beea made a Professor 
of French, &c., in Howard University, although 
Mr. Paul Gerard, endorsed by Gen. Benj. F. 
Butler, sought the same position, and in face of | 
the fact that there are at least three young men | 








within the very walls of the institution who | 
speak, read, and write French with fluency— 

pupils of the distinguished colored linguist, 

Mr. Durant. 

Of course we are thankful to our friends and 
feel grateful for whatever assistance they have 
rendered, both educational and political; but 
still we think that the time has come in which, 
whenever we can, we might be permitted ‘‘ to 
paddie our own canoes.” We would rather 
not ask charity ; we desire no favors, no pref- 
erences, only where our interest entitle and 
our claims demand. “Give us a fair show,”’ 
sod we will be charities, benficiaries, and 
patrons unto ourselves. 

Inthe Republican party we recognize and 
cherish principles which shall ever guide the 
disposition of our ballots. We appreciate too 
dearly the sentiments enunciated by Wendell 
Phillips, Esq., in a late speech to the colored 
citizens of Boston, to swerve from duties which 
have hitherto marked our course; but grati- 
tude is only an empty sound in our ears with- 
out a fair consideration of our claims. The 
colored young men of the country, who haye 
prepared themselves to meet the exigencies of 
this very hour, feel chagrined at the injustice 
which meets them at every turn; they find it 
as difficult now to be recognized as it was to 
ve accepted when, with stout hearts and wil- 
ling hands, they offered themselves in defence 
of their country. 

We have no desire to be grasping ; we want 
no positions for which we are not fully quali- 
fied, and do uot object to examinations ; but 
‘vive us a fair show.”’ . 

Our ancestors, too, either through ignorance 
or mistake, have neglected opportunities which 
wight have placed us upon more elevated and 
commanding planes; they have let slip occa 
sions which might have secured to us inherit 
ances whose loss we sadly regret; but it re- 
mains with us to correct their errors and to see 
that other generations make nosuch complaint 
of us. Itis a reproach to our parents, and to 
the leading colored men of the country gener- 
ally, that one of the instyfutions which repre- 
sents our wealth and fluences the progress 
of the race, which’ ensafes millions of the 
money of the freedmen of the South and ot 
the colored labofers and mechanics throughout 
the country; is conducted chiefly by white 
men; théy are at the head of affairs, the pur- 
chaaets, the investers; while the colored meu 
connected with it are on the honorary lists, at 
the outside counters, and about the offices, 
when they might have been at the helm. 

We have great faith in this institution, and 
implicit coufidence in its managers, but this 
does not alter the facts. 

With the balance of power in our hands, 
with unanimity let us then be up and doing. 
With action, self-reliance, and purity; with 
reason, justice, and equality, we can make a 
fair show. ADOLESCENS. 

= ee > 


Letter from Littie Rock, Ark. 


—_— 


Litrie Rock, December 2, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

I observe in the Era of the 24th of Novem- 
ber a letter from Helena, dated November 7th, 
which professes to review the political situa 
tion in the First Congressional District of this 
State, but which was evidently designed to 
exalt one of the wings of the Republican party 
of this State, and to disparage the other. If 
it were generally understood that the letter in 
question is simply the plea of a partisan in be- 
half of his faction of the party, no one could 
object to his having an opportunity to present 
his views of the case; but it evidently is in- 
tended to convey the impression that the writer 
is an unprejudiced and unbiased observer of 
the events of which he speaks. Now, the offi- 
cial election returns of Phillips county show 
that there are in that county 2,603 Republicans 
who voted for Rey. James. T. White for State 
senator, and ouly 421 who voted for Hon. Lo- 
gan H. Boots for Congress, Hanks; the Con- 
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the colored voters were such fools that they 


were led like sheep by a “reckless” and “ fa- , 


natic’ preacher, a “ conceited, bigoted dema- 
gogue,”” &c., is simply the language of pas- 
sionate recklessness, and suggests a greater 
difficulty than it clears away—namely, how 
did such a man gain such an ascendency over 
the minds of the colored voters of Phillips 
county? And tho answer to this question, 
given by the colored voters, would be: “ This 
reckless fanatic, conceited, bigoted demagogue 
has for years been in our midst ; we know him, 
and we trust him, because we have done so in 
scores of instances, and always found him to be 
® faithful friend, a prudent adviser, and a 
staunch Republican ; and we are not too ignor- 
ant to know and apprectate one whose labor 
among us has ever been for our good, and 
Whose life has more than onée been imperiled 
on account of his devotion to the interests of 
his people.” These men refused to vote for 
Mr. Roots because the delegates who were 
sent to represent the 2,600, by voting for Judge 
Bennett, were snubbed in favor of those who 
represented the 400, who voted-for Mr. Roots, 
by the convention assembled in the town in 
which Mr. Roots resides; and when Judge 
Bennett, for the sake of harmony, declined to 
run as a candidate, they, the 2,600 voters, 
promptly and decidedly refused to vote for the 
nominee, whom they regarded as having been 
forced upon them by the trickery of a conven- 
tion. Hence, they simply voted for and elected 
their legislative ticket, leaving the men who 
nominated Mr. Roots to finish their work and 
elect him by the same means which gave him 
the nomination. 


The Helena letter also makes an attack on 
our excellent executive, Governor Clayton. So 
far as this and similar attacks are concerned, 
we may challenge the slanderers of the gov- 
ernor to point to any other—just one other— 
Southern State that has enjoyed so large a 
measure of prosperity, one that has had so large 
a degree of security for the lives and property 
of all classes of citizens, one where disorders 
have been so promptly repressed without the 
assistance of MMited States troops, and especi- 
aliy where ¢ men have been so completely 
protected as in Arkansas, and then we will 
begin to hold our efficient executive in less 
esteem. Qur State has enjoyed almost com- 
plete immunity from the outreges which have 
marred the peace of other States. Colored men 
yote and exercise the rights of citizenship with 
out molestation or intimidation ; they are found 
in her pulpits, her municipal offices, her courts 
of all grades, her schools, and her General As. 


blessings is the result, in great measure, of the 
able, sagacious, and admirable management 0: 
eur efficient executive. If, as is stated, he 
desires to go to the United States Senate, his 
wishes in that respect exactly coincide with the 
resolutions of indorsement unanimously adopted 


county, with perhaps one exception, in the 
State; and if that honor is conferred by the 
party as a reward for meritorious services, bis 
claims undoubtedly immeasurably transcend 
those of any other individual in its ranks. 


PULASKI. 
> 


Abstract of the Speech of Senator 
Schurz on Amnesty. 


The Senate, on Thursday, December 15, on 
motion of Mr. Schurz, took up the resolution 
offered by that Senator declaring in favor of 
the removal of all political disqualifications as 
soon as the imperative public necessity which 
dictated their imposition bad ceased. 

Mr. Scuvrz then delivered an address of un 
usual length, to which tue Senate listened with 
marked attention, reviewing the history of the 
party division in Missouri, for which, he said, 
he and those who acted with him had been 
denounced as traitors to the Republican cause: 
the interference (ut the solicition of his col- 
league, Mr. Drake) of th€ National Executive, 
by which a State contest had acquired more 
than local interest, and the subsequent defeat 
ot the President, with ali his patronage, by the 
triumph of the very principles upon which he 
had been elected. The probabilities of the for- 
mation of a new party nucleus, and the prospect 
of the reforms in the civil service and revenue 
were also referred to. Commencing with an 
allusion to the resolution as the expression of a 
sentiment which had received an emphatic in- 
dorsement at the recent election in Missouri, 
an to an existing agreement between his col- 
league [Mr. Drake] and himeelf that his own 
speech shquid be made before the withdrawal o! 
the former from the Senate, Mr. Schurz pro- 
ceeded to show that the disfranchisement of per- 
sons engaged in the rebellion was a temporary 
expedient, a measure of safety rendered neces- 
sary by the new social condition in the South 
consequent upon the close of the war. He 
held that the removal by the party which im- 
posed them, and while still in its ascendancy in 
the Government, of all political disqualifica. 
tions, especially of the exclusion of large num- 
bers of people from the bollot-box, was essential 
to the restoration of fraternal feeling, as prov- 
ing that such measures had not resulted from 
vindictiveness but necessity, and as bringing 
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| their retatives in the rebel army would return 
heme safely, were disfranchised for sympathy 
with those engaged in rebellion. He {Schurz 
knew scores of men who had served three an 


they donned the blue or since the war. The 
atrocity of the abuses which bad developed 
themselves under the system of disfranchise- 
mest was shown by the speaker at some length 
in the absolutely irresponsible power of the 
registration ofiicers—the right of any citizen 
to vote being completely at the mercy of any 
villain who happened to be a registering officer, 


while there was no remedy for the grossest of 
The fact, too, was public that in | 


outrages, 
many counties these officers acted wholly in the 
interest of Radical candidates, the only con- 
sideration being as to the number of opposition 
votes to be stricken off to secure majority. 
In one case as many as 500 voters were dis- 
franchised upon secret affidavits. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Conkling] 
at the last session had denounced the election 
frauds of New York city, but that Senator 
would agree that the abomination wasas great 
in stealing legal votes out of the ballot-box 
under the cover of law, as in Missouri, as in 
stuffing illegal votes into the baYot-box in New 
York and Philadelphia. 

In this connection, he characterized as ua- 
qualifiodly false the newspaper report that the 
Missouri ‘‘bolt’’ had anything to do with a 
revenue reform conspiracy originating in Wash- 
ington. Personally, his convictions led him to 
oppose the protective system. Had the tariff 
question been the issue in Missouri he thought 
the majority against protection would have 
been nearer 100,000 than 42,000. The ques- 
tion was discussed, but was not the overshadow- 
ing issue. He denied the allegation that the 
question might have been settled by referring 
it to the Legislature of 1871; besides such a 
course would have involved the defeat of the 
constitutional amendment then before the 
people, and while failing to preserve party 
unity, would have transferred the struggle to 
the legislative districts. 

He then read from a speech delivered by his 
colleague [Mr. Drake] at a serenade com 
ments upon a remark attributed to himself, 
that he “ looked forward to the time when new 
party ties would be formed.’ The conclusion 
of his colleague was that he [Mr. Schurz] de- 
signed taking the whole German element over 
to the Democratic party to control the next 
Presidentil election, and he then to be the great 
power behind the Democratic throne. This 
Mr. Schurz ridiculed as a morbid hallucina- 
tion, as also his colleagues onslaught upon the 
Germans. But he regretted that, while his 
colleague’s insinuations had no effect upon the 
people of Missouri, they seemed to have had 
a strong influence upon the mind of the Presi- 
dent. Je was convinced that the letter of the 
President to the collector of internal revenue 
at St. Louis, condemnatory of the new move- 
ment, and the suspension of a number of Fed- 
eral officers, mostly Germans, was instigated 
by his colleague. While the interference of 
the President in the State elections, by means 
of the patronage, had long been considered a 
matter of most questionable propriety and bad 
policy under any circumstances, in the present 
ease he who persuaded the President to inter- 
fere proved a most dangerous adviser. 

He then criticized the alleged misrepresenta- 
tions of his colleague to the President that the 
movement was designed as a war upon the 
administration. Were he an enemy of the ad- 
ministration he would not deplore the fact that 
the President lent an ear to such insinuations. 
To refute the charge against bimself of fuctious 
opposition he referred to his speeches of for- 
mer years to show that he had uniformly held 
that General Grant, in the Presidential chair, 
would have the most inviting opportunities to 
restore the long-lost cordiality of sentiment 
among the American people, and to bring on a 
new era of good feeling; that he would have 
more facilities than «ny preceding administra- 
‘ion to effect a thorough reform of the civil ser- 
vice and a purification of our whole political 
wachinery. ‘lo the administration he still gave 
his cordial support in the direction thus indi- 
eated. His friends in their movement had 
respected the President’s sympathy, and the 
uppearance of the St. Lonis letter was to them 
a matter of painful surprise. In those great 
words, “ Let us have peace,” Grant had stood 
before the country not as a creature of politi- 
cians, but as the very exponent of a moderate 
and conciliatory policy. If, finally, the Mis- 
souri election became a defeat of the adminis- 
tration, the President must look to himself and 
his advisers for responsibility. The Presb 
dent’s own principles achieved a victory over 
his own patronage. Had he only maintained 
a friendly neutrality the success of the Gratz 
Brown movement would have passed for a tri- 
umph of the President’s principles, giving him 
thousands of friends where now he had lost 
thousands. It might not be his fault, but an 
advantage to the President, that he had had no 
opportunities for acquiring extensive political 
experience ; but the advis¢ra who pretended to 
be his friends ought to have foretold the result 
of his interference, and of his following the ex- 
ample of Pierce, Buchanan, and Johnson. 

assing from the perusal of various letters 
showing that the Federal patronage in Mis- 
souri had been prostituted in giving color to 
attempts to Federal officers to levy black mail 
for party purposes, Mr. Schurz referred to the 
President’® avowal in favor of civil service 
reform. The attempt at civil service reform in 
Missouri was, in true Andrew Juhnson style, to 
organize a ‘‘ bread-and-butter brigade,’’ and 
if this was not a fair indication of the Presi- 
dent’s meaning of a reform, not much value 
was to be placed upon the Presideatial promise. 


He had shown the result of the President’s ful- 


lowing the advice of political managers. The 





the late rebels to a full realization of their 
share with ourselves in the institutions aud | 
greatness of a common country. Such was | 
among the reasons governing his course in the | 
late movement. Quoting from the resolution 
offered by himself in the National Republican 
Convention of 1868, declaring the Republican 
party in favor of the removal of political disa- 
bilities as soon as compatible with public safety, 
and welcoming back to the Union the loyal 
people among the late rebels who would accept 


Lord save the administration and the party if 
the same spirit is henceforward to govern their 


course. 
After asserting his allegiance to be due to 


| Republican principles rather than to party dis- 


cipline, he coucluded with some speculations 
upon the probable formation of a new party. 
‘Ine popular belief that the mission of the Re- 
publican party had ended, and recent Demo- 


cratic changes of position demonstrated that a 


new phase of developments was upon us. The 





the new order of things. This was part of the 

latform on which General Grant was made | 

resident. But how had that promise been | 
carried out in Missouri? Only by a victory | 
over the Republican party, instead of upon its | 
good faith and by its assistance. When, there- | 
fore, the party had resisted enfranchisement, | 
after party honor commanded them to grant it, | 
what hope could Republicans have of winning 
over to their ranks the re-enfranchised. 

The principal opponents of the movement | 
within the Republican ranks were those whose | 
whole political stock in trade consisted of the | 
battle-cries of the civil war, who would forever | 
roll the word rebel as a sweet morsel under | 
their tongues, and that class -of politicians 
whose whole end in political life was to mo- 
nopolize the local offices. 

Mr. Scnvurz denied, as not in accordance 
with fact, the assertion of his colleague in a 
printed speech circulated in the Senate that the 
opposition was not so much to enfranchisement 
itself as against the constitutional amendment 
as the method of effecting it. He referred to 
some fifty or sixty newspapers in the State 
which, led by the central organ at St. Louis, 
directly protested against the thing itself. 

In order to prevent the indorsement of the 
enfranchising amcudment to the Constitution 
the Republican State Convention was manipu- 
lated in advance by giving to the colored voters 
of the State arepresentation double thatallowed 
to the white population, and so disciplining 
them that that race against whom so man 

rejudices were still alive, should, in Missouri, 
cast their Virgin franchise to continue the dis- 
franchisement of others. The speaker’s uao- 
successful efforts in the convention in behalf of 
the enfranchising amendment. until he and his 
friends went out from the convention, carrying 
with bim, a8 be claimed, the honor, principles, 
and banner of the Republican party, were sac- 
cessiully referred to, a8 also the sweeping nee 
acter of political disqualifications In Missoari, 


exhaustion of old issues, the growing dissatis- 


| isfaction and insubordination within both the 


great parties, were confirmatory evidence ; 
while, on the other hand, the question of reve- 


| nue reform, civil service reform, &c., were as 


yet ephemeral issues. Upon the whole, while 


| the prospect of a new party might at present 
"appear obscure, yet it would come with the ne- 


cessity of a national process. 


Mr. Scuunz closed with an expression of his 
confidence in the ability of the Republican 
party to become that new party, claiming for 
it the possession of the elements of a healthy: 


regeneration. 


> <> fe ~~ -- - 


Tne Chicago Tribune has of late fallen from 
grace, and now wishes to resume its old place | g 
in the Republican ranks as an organ of that 
party. The Quincy Whig thinks that notwith- 
standing the fact that only a few weeks ago it 
proposed the breaking up of the Republican 
party and the organization of a new one, it has 
recently put forth a new prospectus, in which, 
with characteristic modesty, it calls itself the 
“Great Radical Republican newspaper of the 
West,” and professes to yield “tg no one in its 
devotion to the principles of the Republican 
party”—a remarkable claim in view of its his- 
tory for the past two years. And while its 
editorial head was eating and drinking and 
making speeches at the free-trade banquet in 


New York, the 7rtbune was declaring itself to 


be ‘in favor of a tariff levied for the sole and 
express purpose of raising revenue for the Gov- 
Apparently it has found the at- 


ernment.” a 
tempt to organize a new party a failure, and 


desires to get back into the Republican ranks, 
while its profession of free-trade principles 
to be purely of the “ Pickwickian”’ 


appear 
stam 

Evident} 
wash.—. 


erely theoretical instead of practical. 
le Rock Daily Republican, 
~~ 





All Prassian soldiers decorated with the 
Iron Cross are entitled to the same salutes fgom 





here, by the provisions of the State constitu- 
thon porsane At be disfrauchised not only 


sentinels ag officers, 


for disloyal acts, but for spmpathy expressed 
or implied, even of the remotest kind. Con- | 
sistent Union men of life-long devotion to the | 
Government, for merely expressing a hope that | 


four years in the Union army and been diss. | 
bled in the service who had been disfranchised | 
for harmless language uttered either before 


the colors of the Jribune don’t 
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SENATE. 
Frivay, December 16, 1870. 


ate a communicatiua from Mr. Drake that he 


ernor of Missouri his resigsation as a member 
of the Senate, to take effect on the 19th in- 
| stant. 

Mr. SUMNER presented & memorial from 


| had on the 13th instant transmitted to the Gov- 


William F. Wells, George T. Bigelow, and | 


Many of the most eminent we 


ts of Boston 
averse to the proposed annexation of San Do- 
mingo; setting forth their belief that the same 
would be a yreat calamity to this country ; 
leading to great frauds afd corruption, and 

robably to a war with the French part of the 

land, which could only be @voided by subse- 
quent purchase ; that part, and government of 
which, would involve large annual expenditure 
without any compensating result ; the effect of 
which would be a widespread belief that the 
present war tax on incomes was kept up for 
the pozehase of foreign territory. Referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHERMAN, from the Finance Com- 
mittee, reported back adversely the various 
bills for the abolition of the income tax. Up- 
on his request the bills were placed on the 
calendar. " 

Mr. COLE, from the Committee on Appro- 
priations, reported the House bill making an 
appropriation for revenue cutters. Passed. 

ills were introduced and referred: 

By Mr. THAYER: For the relief of Rear 
Admiral Henry Ward. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: To extend benefits of 
donation law of September 27, 1850, to certain 
persons. 

Resolutions were adopted : 

Oa motion of Mr. SCOTT, calling upon the 
Secretary of War for information in advance 
of engineer's report on the subject relative to 
the Newport & Uincinnati bridge ; and on mo- 
tion of Mr. Cole, concerning the improvement 
of harbors of ports of Wilmington and San 
Diego, California. 

The bill to incorporate the Southern Express 
Company being before the Senate on motion of 
Mr. Vameron, objection was made by Mr. Bay- 
ard to any further chartering by Congress of 
private corporations other than in the District 
of Columbia. Aside from the question of the 
power of Congress he doubted the expediency 
of its exercise as leading to endless legislation 
of a similar character. H¢ feared Congress 
was about entering upon a flood-tide of such 
legislation, because if the inducement of 
greater convenience in exemption from local 
and State legislation was held out by Congress 
corporations of every grade would hasten to 
take advantage of it, 

Mr. CAMERON spoke of the importance 
of the company to the Government in the 
transportation of its bonds and money, and its 
reliable character. 

An amendment suggested by Mr. MORRILL, 
of Vermont, was adopted, making corporators 
individually liable for the debts of the con- 
cern. 

The bill was generally diseussed until after 
the expiration of the morning hour by Messrs. 
Boreman and Casserly against it, and Mr. 
Buckingham in explanation of its character as 
a simple act of incorporation without any 
special privileges of immunity from taxation. 

An awendment by Mr. BAYARD prevailed 
subjecting the property of the company 
wherever situated to taxation under State laws; 
aud the bill finally passed. 

Mr, MORTON offered a resolution request- 
ing the President te communicate to the Sen 
ate all information in his possession relative 
to organized bodies of disloyal and evil-dis 
posed persons in the State of North Carolina, 
which have in view or threaten resistance to 
the execution of the laws of the United States, 
or the denial to United States citizens of the 
equal protection of the laws and their rights 
under the Constitution; and also what mur- 
ders and outrages for political purposes have 
been committed by such organizations. 

‘The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS offered a concurrent reso- 
lution providing for the appointment of a joint 
committee of the Senate and House, to which 
shall be reterred all bills, resolutions, and 
papers relating to the subject of ocean tele 
graph cables. Laid over under objection. 

Mr. McDONALD introduced a bill to pro- 
vide for holding two terms ot court at Camden, 
Arkansas. 

At 1.20 o'clock the Senate resumed the con- 
sideration of Mr. Scuuraz’s resolution looking 
to general amnesty, and Mr. Drake was 
awarded the floor for the purpose of replying 
to the speech of his colleague. After alleging 
that for the introduction of @ personal contro- 
versy and a local political contest into the Sen- 
ate of the United States his colleague was 
entirely responsible, he said his motive in re- 
plying was not merely with a view to his per. 
sonal vindication but that of as noble a party 
as ever held the destinies of any State of the 
Union. ‘The extraordinary and remarkable 
speech of his colleague was without provaca- 
tion. He could not conceive why the hosts 
led by his colleague, who had their victory 
when they trailed the Republican banner of 
Missouri in the dust, should not have been 


that State, but seek to carry it before the 
nation. 

Criticising the reference to himself that 
thirteen years before he had objected in the 
slavery interest toa political candidate in Mis- 
souri, he attributed the motive for the state- 
ment toa desire to hold him up before a Re- 


condemnation and distrust. But, supposing 
he had been a pro-slavery man in 1857, did 
that constitute a justification of his colleague’s 
act in 1870?% Though for ten years a penitent, 
his colleague could ee him for his sin. 

Mr. SUHURZ here desired to interpose a 
word of explanation. 

Mr. DRAKE declined to give way, remark- 
ing that his colleague had over four years of a 
Senatorial term remaining in which to answer 
him after he bad gone hence. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I ia: | want to tell my 
colleague I forgive him. [Laughter.] 


his colleague's ere adding that in his 
opinion it was better to be a new Republican 
and a faithful one, than an old one and treach- 
erous.: {Applause in the galleries, which the 
Vice President promptly suppressed. | 

He did not consider that title to slay a party 
in cold blood could be derived from longevity 
within its ranks. If it did, then he was thank- 
fal that before he could attain to his colleague's 
| period of longevity, at which men learned such 
wicked and murderous purposes, he would be 
beyond the reach of those influences in a more 


himself before his Republican colleague’s in the 
Senate. His chilling presence did not touch 
their hearts as before. Whether or not the 
attempts at vindication had succeeded wonld 
pear by the verdict in the Senate which 
would follow the end of the discussion. His 
colleague, before two years warm in his seat, 
had streck at those who sent him to the Senate, 
and acquired that taste for blood which the 
possession of power could enable a man to 
shed in the household of his friends. 
Feeling that perhaps he [Schurz] did hold 
the destiny of the great Kepublican party in 
his hands, to do with it as he would, he had 
come to the Senate to sow the seeds of dissen- 
sion which were to ripen in splitting the party 
in twain from one end of the land to the other. 
That purpose, if such his colleague entertained 


him of old who would ‘rend the oak and think 
not of the houghs.”” Mr, Drake then eulogized 
the histery of the Radical Union party of Mis 
souri during the Jast ten years; its instrumen- 
tality, with the z 
measures, in saving the State to the Union ; 
its sagacity in fo ing the necessity of re 
moving political disabilities when warrented 


b i , [the credit of which had been 

greedy wsrped the “Liberal” movement. j 
'o these 

were indebted for that 





content with their triumph upon the soil of 


publican Senate and the nation as an object of 


Mr. DRAKE expressed his appreciation of 


healthful sphere of action. He did not wonder 
his colleague had attempted a vindication of 


would fail here, and his would be the fate of 


aid of the disfranchisement 


the loyal men of Missourt 
protection which had 
been denied to the loyal element of Kentucky 


Tennessee. 
“his colleague’s vietory, therefore, had been 





| at the expense of the loval men of Missoari, to , 
| whom he owed his elevation to the highest offi- ; 
| cial position he could ever hope to attain under 
| the Constitution of the United States. 
mode of thanking them was novel, if not origi | oT . 
nal. Some better justification than he had yet | torney General Akerman on the political situa. 
| attempted was necessary, else it would be bet- | tion, addressed to the Repnblican State Com- 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen. | te" for him, politically, he had never been born. | 


His | 


The disruption of the State Convention, the so- 
called Liberal movement, were referred to by | 
Mr. Drake as features ofa predetermined scheme | 
to give the State to the Democrats ; the osten- | 
sible cause of controversy arising from the de | 
termination of the minority to make enfran- | 
chisement a part of the platform in advance of | 
any expression of popular sentiment either for | 
or against the proposition, the proposed amend. | 
ment to the constitution being then before the 
people for independent action, The minority, 
led by his colleague, refused to submit to the 
will of the majority, and not only separated 
from the party, but began a war against General 
Grant’s administration, ignoring it in their 
platform, and his colleague ridiculing as ful- 
some flattery the language of the resolution on 
the subject adopted by the convention. 

His co:league’s attempt to defend his course 
upon the bigh ground of principle was answered 
by the fact that he had made a single point of 
policy a pete for striking a blow at the fun- 
damental party principle that the will of the 
majorityshouldrule. Independence of thonght 
and action were well enough in their place, 
but notas a means of party destruction. Quot- 
ing from the campaign speeches of the liberal 
candidate for Governor, Gratz Brown, to show 
his antipathy to the Republican cause, the 
speaker dismissed the subject with the remark, 
‘‘ He has gone to the Democracy, and may the 
Lord have mercy on his soul.” [Laughter.] 
In answer to the assumption that the party 
faith was pledged to enfranchisement, he said 
the general amnesty resoiution of the National 
Republican Convention of 1868 was merely an 
expression of an opinion that disabilities should 
be removed upon the happening of a contin- 
gency, to wit: when they were no longer re- 
quired by public necessity. That such expres- 
sion could only have a national bearing, and 
was of no effect in the regulation of the internal 
— individual Republican States like Mis- 
souri. 

Among the probable consequences of his 
colleague’s course was the election of a Demo- 
crat to succeed him, (Mr. Drake,) and a possi- 
ble Republican defeat in the next Presidential 
election by the loss of the electorial vote of 
Missouri. In regard to the President's interfer- 
ence in Missouri polities, Mr. Drake cheerfully 
accepted the responsibility for his advice to the 
President in that matter; he believed no man 
had a right to position under a party while 
warring against it. 

Upon the question of a new pasty, he under- 
stood his collegue’s position to be, that while 
the Republican party was dead in trespasses 
and sin, it yet contained the elements of regen- 
eration of a new party. This reminded him of 
the county court that wanted to build a new 
jail, and passed three resolutions. One was 
that they would build a new jail; the second 
was that they would build it out of materials 
composing the old one; the third was that the 
old one should stand until the new one was 
built. [ Great laughter. | 

Who wasto regenerate the Republican party? 
Possibly that was the purpose of his colleague’s 
mission to America. After a refutation of the 
charge that he had never spoken disrespect- 
fully of the Germans, Mr. Drake added that 
his colleague in his recent bolt had carried with 

im almost all the entire German vote of 
Missouri, and he believed his colleague's inten- 
tion was to carry that vote over to the Democ- 
racy. He also believed his colleague had con 
ceived the more daring thought of becming the 
political dictator of both Republican and Dem 
ocratic parties through his control of the great 
German vote in this country in both parties. 
This was the secret of his colleague's bold 
self-confidence. 

In conclusion, Mr. Drake took a formal 
farewell of the Senate. For year he said, he 
had represented on the floor a nbdble State; 
and it was not unfit that his last effort should 
be addressed to the Republicans of that State 
in this the gloomy hour of their betrayal by 
those whom they had trusted and honored; as 
time had proven, too confidingly trusted and 
honored. 

He expressed to his colleagues his apprecia- 
tion of their many evidences of personal triend- 
ship and partiality, and closed with an allusion 
to the sincerity and fidelity of his efforts in be- 
half of the political principles upon which he 
had been elected to that body. His concluding 
remarks, delivered with some emotion, were 
received by the Senate in profound and respect- 
ful silence. 


Mr. SCHURZ briefly replied that he could 
afford to allow his speech and that of his col 
league to go to the people, side by side, without 
a single reply on his part to what his colleague 
had said. But he wanted to give his colleague 
one consolation on his way. It seemed he had 
fallen into the habit of consigning evérybody 
who did not agree with him to the Democratic 
party. The Hon. Gratz Brown, a well-known, 
consistent, and fearless anti-slavery man, and 
himself, had been thus disposed of. The Ger- 
mans also, it seemed, were to go in the same 
direction and to be led by himself. He would 
tell his colleague that if he [Mr. Schurz] even 
desired to lead all the Germans in a body into 
the Democratic fold he could not doit. Finally, 
the State of Missouri was to go to the Demo- 
crats. The fact, however, was that the recent 
election bad resulted in securing a Republican 
Executive and Senate in that State, while the 
majority in the House might be either way. 
lf the State changed politically by reason of 
the enfranchisement of the hitherto disfran 
chised his colleague could not escape some of 
the responsibility, because he had admitted 
that everybody in the State, including the Mc- 
Clurg party, was in favor of the proposition, 
the only duleeenee being as to time. He assured 
his colleague that those who acted with him 
[Mr. Schurz] would know how to take care of 
the Republican cause in Missouri. 


At 4 o'clock the Senate went into executive 
session and soon after adjourned. 


- oH - 


The Ku-Hlux Out Again. 

We learn from good citizens of Cleaveland 
county that the Ku-Klux have been riding al- 
most every night for a week or more past, in 
different parts of the country, committing 
numerous outrages, burning, gobbing and whip- 
ping. On last Sunday night they went to Mr. 
John W. Logan’s, on Sandy Run, about thirty 
in number, all armed, disguised in regular Ku- 
Klux style, and all riding good horses, which 
is sufficient evidence to prove that they were 
not @ gang of “poor trash,”’ as the leading 

Democrats would have us believe, but men of 
property, and no doubt looked upon, in “ day | 
light,” as respectable citizens. 

We were informed by Mr. Logan’s family, he 
being absent in Tennessee, that they came 
about half-past nine o'clock at night that when 
they first made their appearance ; they were all 
walking, but after they had been there a few 
minutes, they disappeared, going the path in 
the direction of the spring in the rear of the 
house, and were gone but a few minutes until 
they returned all riding. They dismounted, 
wentjinto the kitchen, where the colored family 
lived, and commenced their depredations. They 
pulled and jerked several of the family about, 
giving them an occasional punch with their 
guns, but did not hurt any of them seriously ; 
they broke open their trunks and chests, takin 
what little money, jewelry, &c., that they cou, 
find; they then called for the firearms, and 
one gun anda revolver were brought out, which 
they took and carried off, together with all the 
ammunition on the place. They took Dick 
Beam, @ colored man, who was in the kitchen at 
the time, carried him off up the road a short 
distance, where they u and beat him with 
their guns and pistols to a fearful rate. Dick 
concluded ly that they intended to kill 
him, in which we have no doubt he was right, 
and after several desperate efforts succeeded in 
making his escape, but as he run they fired 
about oe ee at a one ore Noegom B 
effect in his ving bim a severe bat o 
dangerous ogg They made ail the colored 
men promise not to vote the Radical ticket an 


them.—Rutherfordton (N. 0.) 


Politics in Georgia. 


[Special dispatch to the Washington Chronicle.) 
Atianta, December 16.—The Era of to- 
morrow will contain an able letter from At- 


mittee, 

After expressing regret that his public duties 
prevented him from accepting Mr. Blodgett’s 
invitation to come to Georgia and speak, the 
Attorney General says: “I should be giad to 
aid my fellow-citizeus in coming to a just con- 
clusion upon the issues involved in this election 
if those of them who differ from us could subdue 
the rage that has misled them for the last five 
years and look calmly at the realities of the 
situation. I should have great hopes that the 
-onest and fair-minded among them would soon 
join our cause. They have had enough expe- 
rience of States-rights Democracy to indace 
them to renounce it forever if they would can- 
didly consider its character and effect—the 
veblie calamities of our country for the last ten 
years are traceable to that poisonous founda- 
tion.’” 

After discussing the action of the Democracy, 
he says: ‘‘I have scen an address from the 
chairman of the State Democratic Committee 
to the Democracy of Georgia, in which it is as- 
serted that they (the Democrats) do not wish to 
take away the political rights of the colored 
population. This brings to miud a similar ad- 
dress issued by asimilar committee just before 
the Presidential election of 1868. The promise 
was fair. The performance, a few days after, 
was the practical disfranchisement by intimida- 
tion by the biudgeon, the knife, the pistol, of 
forty or fifty thousand colored voters. We 
have now a similar promise from that commit- 
tee. God forbid that this should have a similar 
performance.” 

Speaking of efforts at intimidation of voters, 
he says: ‘‘I have information that in many 
parts of Georgia there is a systematic effort to 
force the voters of the laboring class to vote 
the Democratic ticket upon the basis of the 
supposed power of the employer over the em 
ployed. This effort is as impudent and indecent 
as a concerted effort on the part of laborers to 
control the votes of their employers would be; 
it is a direct violation of law, and the slightest 
effort to control a colored voter in exercising 
the right of suffrage by threats of loss of em- 
ployment or occupation or home is made a 
misdemeanor by the law of the United States.” 

In conclusion, referring to the charges of 
mismanagement by the State administration, 
he says: “‘Some of the Democratic leaders pre- 
tend great concern about what they call the 
mismanagement of State finances. As long as 
the great questions of Union, liberty, and equal 
rights are unsettled, State expenditures is a 
secondary matter, but if it were a prime ques- 
tion I should have much difficulty in respecting 
Democratic sensitiveness on that subject. In 
the list of men who take part in their conven- 
tions, and are otherwise prominent in their pro- 
ceedings, I discover names that are notoriously 
associated with an inordinate greed for public 
money. I remember the Democratic Legislature 
of 1865-6, and its large exaction of money {fom 
the pockets of our then impoverished citizens 
for the benefit of its own members and favor- 
ites and I am suspicious that the objection of 
our Democratic friends is not so much the 
amount of public money that is now spent as to 
the individuals who have the spending of it. In 
short, the Democratic party of Georgia is a 
morose, resentful, and fault-finding organiza- 
tion. Its spites are dignified with the name of 
principles; it dubs with the name of honor its 
mortifications at the result of its foolish under- 
takings; it grumbles at many things which it 

ronounces wrong without offering to estab- 
ish in their stead anything better in the pres- 
ent or more promising for the future. It looks 
upon the growth of the nation without any 
pride; it looks upon a firm, pradent, and just 
administration of public affairs with no satis- 
faction ; it looks upon the national flag without 
affection ; it is offeuded at the presence of the 
nation’s soldiers, whose business it is to repress 
the foreign enemy and aid in enforcing the 
law against domestic criminals; it babbles for 
amnesty, although its perverse and ungrateful 
abuse of the amnesty already bestowed creates 
the only obstacle to making amnesty complete 
and universal. Ibelieve that many, very many, 
who have hitherto voted the Democratic ticket 
in Georgia are tired of this folly. Let them 
have the courage to express their convictions in 
a bold, open vote for the Republican/ candi- 
dates and they will be rewarded by the con- 
sciousness of a patriotic spirit and a better 
manhood, Very respectfully, 

“Amos T. Akerwan,” 


This evening’s Constitution contains a long 
address from General Robert Toombs and Lin- 
ton Stephens, addressed to the people of Geor- 
gia, bitterly denouncing the election law and 
declaring it to be unconstitutional, null and 
void, and advising the people to disregard and 
violate it in the coming election. The address 
is vindictive and revolutionary throughout. 
Speaking of the colored vote, they say: ‘‘ We 
reraark in this connection that neither the so- 
called fifteenth amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States, or the act of Congress to 
enforce it, confers the right of voting upon any 
one whatever.” In conclusion these conspira- 
tors appeal tothe prejudices and passions of 
the people as follows : 

‘* Freemen of Georgia! The wrong intended 
to be perpetrated upon you is enormous. The 
pretexts which are used to veil it are flimsy, 
absurd, and infamous. 

“The remedy is obvious and effective. If the 
managers refuse to use it it is still largely in 
your own hands. We exhort you to use it 
with manhood and unflinching firmness, In 
doing so you will not be violatiag law, but only 
enforcing itand saving it from violation by 
others. “ R. Toomss, 

‘* LINTON STEPHENS,” 


Under the advice of leading Conservatives, 
men te accept the situation and recognize the 
constitutional amendments as in force, and the 
admitted high character of the election mana- 
gers, who represent both political parties, the 
disposition has been in favor of a peaceful and 


‘\ fair election. It is feared that this nullification 


manifesto will cause trouble and bloodshed. 
-- + ~> <> o—_--—--- 


Alexander Dumas. 


Another brigh tluminary has disappeared from 
the literary firmament. The cable brings us 
the news of the death of that brilliant and ver- 
satile French dramatist, novelist, journalist, 
and historian, Alexander Dumas. There were, 
as is well known, two of that name, but, from 
the form in which the dispatch comes, we infer 
that it is the elder Dumas that is meant, and 
shall so assume in what follows. Dumas was 
the son of Alexander Davy Bumas, a French 
General, who rose to considerable distinction 
under Napoleon Bonaparte, by whom he was 
highly honored. The Dumas of whom we write 
was born at Villers-Cotteret, France, on July 
24, 1803. When but eighteen years of age he 
began to write for the stage, but poverty pre- 
venting the pursuit of his literary bent, he went 
to Paris, where he obtained a small office in 
the household of Louis Phillippe, then Duke of 
Orleans. ‘The duties of his position being 
light, he was enabled to secure much leisure 
time, which he devoted to mental improvement. 
He soon commenced writing light poems and 
dramas, in which he was quite successful, but 
not until 1827 aid bis genius first unmistakably 
appear. His first literary work of decided suc- 
cess was & historical play, Henrs 11Z and His 
Court, which was much seprnntes, and from 
which he realized 300, francs in a few 
months. From this time forward he continued 
to produce brilliant and successful novels, dra- 
matical, poetical, and historical worke, with- 
marvelous rapidity. No modern writer, unless 
we except Sir Walter Scott, has ever equalled 
him in the amount of literary work he was ca- 
pable of producing in & os time. His ordi- 
nary daily work, during his best days, averaged 
thirty-two of an ordinary French octavo 
volume. Such was the confidence of Dumas in 
his powers in this respect, that in 1846 he con- 
tracted to furnish two newspapers with an 
amount of manuscript sufficient to make sixty 
volumes in the year. 


The works by which Dumas was best knows | i 


in this country were. “ Count of Monte Chrie- 


After,’ “ Vicomte de B aes 
of Anjou,” and “Memoirs of 
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a thrillof p!easure in the bosom of every veteran 
novel reader. The weird fascination of the 
“Count of Monte Christo,” in particular, will 
never be forgotten by those who have 

that unique work. It will probably be consid- 
ered by others as his masterpiece, and he doubt- 
less so regards ithimself. About twenty-three 
years since he began the erection, near St. Ger- 
main, of a costly and fantastic chateau, which 
he narmed ‘‘ Monte Christo,” in honor of that 
work. After spending nearly half a million of 
francs upon this structure, his means were cut 
short by the French revolution of 1848, and 
= chateau was sold for a few thousand dol- 
ars. 

To enumerate all the works produced by Da- 
mas would require a separate article. ce 
it to say that nearly every literary field was 
explored by his versatile and brilliant 
His paper glowed with a fancy that never 
ged, and the reader was held by an irrisistible 
spell until the final page was reached, 
not, in One sense, a great writer, if we 
him severely: and bythe highest stan et 
it is doubtful if, in the faculty of rich and 
invention and sustained brilliancy and vivacity, 
he has ever been surpassed by any Freneh au- 
thor. The subtle and dazzling fancy that 
gleams upon his pages often leads his reader 
captive with a secret and in charm. 
The African blood that coursed through the 
veins of Dumas (for his father’s mother was a 
negress) doubtless had something to do with 
the even tna 4 tropical, and, at times, gorgeous 
imagination that gave such @ peculiar color to 
his literary productions. —Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle. 
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The Women and the Republican 
Party. 


Miss Anthony is made to say in'the tele- 
graphic report of her remarks at the Detroit 
Woman’s Suffrage Convention, that “the Re- 
pub.ican party was no more worthy of the 
sympathy of the women-of the country than 
the Democratic party.” This is doubtless 
said in view of the fact that the Republican 
party has not committed itself to woman suf- 
trage, though there are probably ten men in it 
in favor of such suffrage to one in the Demo- 
cratic. The fact should not be overlooked by 
Miss Anthony, who seems to be one of the 
most practical of the leaders of the wéman 
movement, that the Republican is the 
sive and reform party. The Democratic 
is not only conservative, but retro ive, an 
a majority ef its adherents would doubtless to- 
day remand the negro to slavery were the out- 
rage possible. The Republican party has ex- 
tended the right of suff e to one disfran- 
chised class, and has established the doctrine 
that race or color shall never again be a test 
of suffrage in the United States. Tne Demo- 
cratic party opposed this extension to the 
bitter end, and efen now proclaims that the 
constitutional amendments by which 
was extended are null and void, and its lead- 
ers announce it to be the policy of the party 
to treat them as nullities should they gain 
power. We submir, therefore, whether, in 
view of the facts that women are i 
emancipation from a supposed species of sla- 
very and the right to participate in the gov- 
ernment under which they live, their sympathy 
should not be with the party which has already 
emancipated and enfranchised one olase? 
What have the women to expeet from a pery 
which proferred slavery to the Republic, whic 
bitterly bewails the enfranehisement of the 
negro, and which is proverbially non-pro- 
gressive ?—Sciota Gazette. 


. Agricultural. 


Trimming Apple Trees, 


Seeing in the Rural New- Yorker, some time 
ago, that the fall was the best time to trim ap- 

le trees to make them bear, I would like to 
aves if it will do any time this month or the 
first of next, and if not, when is the right 
time.—A SuBscriBer. 

Like all other horticultural opérations, trim- 
ming apple trees must be varied to suit differ- 
ent circummstances. If the trees are v vigor. 
ous, the best time to prune, in order to develop 
fruit spurs, is in early summer, after the new 
growth of the season has comm 
will somewhat check the production of weod, 
and increase the number and size of fruit buds. 
But if the trees are not over-vigorous, and more 
extended wood growth is desired, then prane 
in autumn or winter; if in the latter season, 
choose warm days, when the young branches 
are not frozen. 

There are very few apple trees, anywhere, 
which could not be improved, either in growth 
or production of fruit, by judicious praning ; 
but before any man puts a knife or other im- 
plement into a tree, he should know why and 
wherefore he prunes. We fear that the opera- 
tion is generally performed for no better reason 
than the man gave who whipped his datiful son 
every night before he went to bed—, ¢., be- 
cause he did not wish to ‘‘spare the rod and 
spoil the child;”’ consequently, if a good wal- 
loping was a good ae, then the more the 
better. Wo certainly believe in pruning trees, ‘ 
and know that many orchards are suffering for 
the want of it, but if a man has no other 
cific object in view except to prune, he had 
better Tet out the job to some one who does 
know what is required, and how it is to be at- 
tained. The difference in numbers between 
the orchards that have been injured by praning 
and those that suffer for the want of it, is very 
small indeed.—Rural New- Yorker. 


Renovating Op Orcnarps.—How many 
thousands of acres aro occupied by more than 
worthles fruit trees. Orchards here have stood 
bearing fruit, of which no use can be made, for 
the last half century. Many have resorted to 
top grafting, but the task of forming a head by 
this process is so laborious that one’s courage 
shrinks at the idea. Now, what shall we do? 
Cut them downy altogether, and plant a new, 

ood fruit in their stead, or adopt the following : 

am experimenting with one of these “ old set- 
tlers.’’ I cut off all the branches, as smoothly 
as possible, close to the main trunk, New 
shoots start and grow amazingly fast after such 
a heading in. When'one year old, I thin out 
and graft, and by a free suckering, I get a well 
formed head. I mistrust such a tree will be 
short-lived. Numerous shoots will spring up 
about the roots of the parent tree. I select one 
graft it, and keep the rest cut short, and should 
the main trunk soon decay, I expect to have a 
thrifty young tree in its stead. Why not ?— 
TRUMBULL. 


Srrnacu.—lIf the beds of spinash have not 
already been covered, it is time that it was 
done, before heavy snows prevent. Coarse 
hay is better than straw, but the latter wi 
answer very well for the purpose. The cover- 
ing should not be too deep, for if we should 
have an open winter or very heavy fall of snow, 
the plants may be injured by being too warm. 
Similar protection is required for shallots, 
Brussell sprouts, and for pores, salsify, and 
other roots that are sometimes left in the rows 
where grown through the winter. 


Veocrtanie Sseps.—As the cold weather 
proaches, and long evenings come on, 
out and clean the @ seeds, and put 
carefully away in @ lace ; not forge 
to label each variety. We belie 
izing seedsmen; butitis a safe 
seeds of all vegetables that are 
good, and then purchase those eu 
better, and ascertain the 
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The Speech of Cari Schurz. 


The speech of Cart Scuvurz in the Senate 
on Wednesday of last week, vindicating his 
political course in Missouri last fall, was the 
marked feature of the week at the Capitol. It 
was our privilege to hear the Missouri Senator 
in his own defence. His speech was, as we had 
reason to believe it would be, a splendid ora- 
tion. Viewed as a work of art it was a model, 
and proved its author a master. His subtle 
intellectual power over men was manifest and 
striking throughout. To charm the American 
Senate into perfect silence is an achievement 
seldom accomplished by any speaker. 

In one sense, Mr. Scaurz was on trial, and 
had the lot to be his own advocate. He stood 
at the bar of the Senate and the nation to 
show cause why a sentence of condemnation 
should not be pronounced against him. His 
political life was at stake. The charge against 
him was a hateful one, nothing less than the 
basest treachery to the party to which he 
professed to belong—a party that has trasted 
him and covered him with honors at home and 
abroad. It is alleged that while standing as a 


sentinel he had betrayed the camp of his. 


friends into the hands of their bitterest ene- 
mies. In the effort to clear his otherwise fair 
fame of such a blot we, at least, wished him 
success ; for, as we have said in a previous 
number, Cart Scuvrz has lorg been one of our 
nolitical idols. 

Sensible of the considerable task before 
him, Mr. Scuurz had evidently prepared him- 
self with the utmost skill and care. For more 
‘han two mortal hours, almost without break or 
pause, he poured out a rapid stream of states- 
manlike philosophy, learning, logic, and elo- 
uence. As an intellectual effort there was 
nothing missing. The gilded splendors of 
ntellect and rhetoric may dazzle for the mo- 
ment, but the simple truth alone endures. 

Well, how was it with General Scuvnrz in the 
enduring light of truth? We will tell you 
freely, though we tell you sadly. Brilliant as 

his man’s speech was, when viewed as a mere 
ntellectual effort, it was, when viewed ir the 
ober light of truth, a most miserable failure. 
Cart Scuurz is to-day as much an object of 

yubt, suspicion, and distrust as before he 
nade that speech. Not a single cloud has been 
ifted from his horizon. His speech was com- 

osed of a series of splendid assaults upon posi 
ions which nobody defended or wished to 
lefend. 

Nobody has ever complained that he sought 
o extinguish, in the State of Missouri or else- 

here, the fiery animosities kindled during 
the late rebellion; hence down goes his skill- 
| fully arranged exordiam. Nobody has denied 

* at the objects and principles of a party have 
gher claims to our allegiance than the party 
organization itself; hence all the lofty senti- 

icnt at this point avails him nothing, for it 

es not touch the point atissue. Nobody con- 

ads that the object of a party should simply 
its own perpetuation ; hence the fine warning 
this point did nottouch anywhere. Finally, 
body has asked of Mr. Scuurz or anybody 

e to stand by the Republican party to the 
urt of his personal honor. All the fine things 
said on these points were dust and smoke, 
‘vhich, though blinding for the moment, do not 
Neither these nor the matter of 

nesty have anything to do with the question 

ch separates Mr. Scuvarz from his Republi 
n associates in Missouri. The Republican 
arty in Missouri and elsewhere have strongly 
nough and often enough indicated its purpose 
} ‘o proclaim, just so soon as it is wise and safe, 
« yeneral amnesty to the late rebels. The dif- 
‘rence upon which Mr. Scavurz bolted from his 
‘epablican associates and united with the 
semoerats of Missouri to defeat the regular 
i\epublican nominee does not even involve the 
‘nestion of the time when it will be proper to 
cxtend suffrage to the late rebels of that State. 
‘Lere was on that point no party test whatever. 

Nat question was left to the decision of each 
viember of the party without trammel or dicta- 
tion from any quarter. 

At this same election, where Mr. Scnurz and 
his friends worked the mischief to the Republi- 
con party, the question of amnesty or enfran- 
c.isement was submitted to a separate vote. 
‘Lhe gestion was put outside of party politics, 
and made a matter of individual conscience 
and judgment, ‘Thus it will be seen that there 
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is no ground whatever to support this perni- 
cious bolt from the Republican party. Assum- 
ing the entire honesty of Mr. Scuorz, the only 
‘xeuse he can bring for himself is that he was 
in hot haste todo at once what his own politi- 
cal friends were already doing deliberately. 
There was no principle involved, The question 
was simply one of urgency or no urgency, but 
all concurred in the wisdom of the measure 
sought. Yet this man bolts away from his 
party, forms an alliance with its enemies, and 
defeats its candidates, on no better pretext than 
that his party was tardy and he in a hurry. 
This is the true statement of the case, and no 
sophistry can render it unintelligible. In 
view of it, we are forced to the conclusion, 
though reluctantly, that Mr. Scuurz has been 
both false and cruel in turning his batteries 
upon his own friends in Missouri. He must 
find other and more powerful reasons for his de- 
fection than he has yet given before he can be 
safely trusted as a political associate. 

Mr. Scuvrz made a telling point in his speech 
upon the sacredness of his honor and the obli- 
gation to comply with one’s own plighted faith. 
This is the divine side of poor human nature, 
and it is quite easy to grow eloquent and sub- 
lime while speaking of such a theme, and hence 
Mr. Scuurz was eloquent when be spoke of his 
honor. Let us examine for a moment this point 
of honor, and &ee if it does not, like all the rest, 
fade in the cold, clear light of truth. 

Mr. Scuurz takes shelter under the National 
Republican Convention which adopted a reao- 
lution favoring amnesty. He claims that he 
was only carrying out a great Republican pur- 
pose and a solemn pledge given by the party. 
He tells us that when he makes a promise he is 
bound to perform it. All ofwhich is very gocd, 
and upon first blush it will be accepted as 
sound doctrine, but has no proper connection 
to the case in hand. 

Let us admit that the National Convention 
that nominated General Graxt pledged itself to 
support the policy of enfranchising rebels as 
soon as the public safety should permit the car- 
tying out of that policy; and suppose Mr. 
Scaurz was a member of that Convention, and 
spoke and voted in favor of that policy, in 
what manner and to what extent is Mr. Scuurz 
reasonably bound by such action? We shall 
see. 

Disregarding the moral philosophy of the 
Senator from Missouri, we will give our read- 
ers our own mora! theory in regard to the case 
in hand. First, the pledge, if there was any 
given, was not in the shape of a personal 
pledge. It was a pledge made by a party. It 
was not the pledge of Cart Scuvrz, but the 
pledge of the Republican party. He was in 
no sense a party to that pledge other than as a 
member of the Republican party. The pledge 
was given in that sense, and taken in that 
sense, and is binding in that sense, and in no 
other sense is it binding. We contend that 
Mr. Scaurgwould have done his whole duty 
bad he remained in the Republican party and 
continued to speak and vote for the enfran- 
chisement of the rebels. There was nothing 
in the resolution of the Republican Convention 
which bound its members to break away from 
the party in order the better to carry out its 
policy and purposes. Any other view of a 
party pledge would be not only glaringly 
absurd, but absolutely suicidal. No party 
could hang together a day upon the opposite 
theory. ‘ 

The splendid plea made by Mr. Scuvrz, to 
the effect that when he has made a promise he 
is in honor bound to perform it, is entirely sound, 
supposing that the performance depends upon 
himself alone, and is within the limits of his 
ability ; but, as slready implied, when he 
makes a promise which is subject to his con 
nection with other men, and which, in the na 
ture of it, must needs be performed in con- 
junction with other men, he is clearly bound 
by his promise only in the same manner and 
to the same extent the other parties to the 
promise are bound. It was not Mr. Car. 
Scuurz, but the National Republican party 
that made the promise of amnesty. This is 
the sense in which the pledge was made and 
received by the country. The most sensitive 
conscience in the Convention never dreamed 
that the pledge to favor amnesty bound the 
members of the Convention to seek that object 
outside the party. We venture to assert that 
not even Mr. Scuvrz at that time dreamed of 
such an interpretation of that obligation. 


The Republican party has not confined its 
pledges simply to amnesty; it has pledged 
itself to the payment of the national debt, 
and to many other things. What duties do 
these pledges impose on the individual mem 
bers ef the party? Simply this: for each in- 
dividual in the party to do what he can inside 
the party to keep his party up to the work of 
performing its avowed pledges. When any 
member of the party bas done this, oris doing 
this, his houor is safe and beyond impeach- 
ment. 

When a man makes a promise which it is un- 
derstood that he means to perform in connec- 
tion with other men, he is bound in a double 
sense—first, to those who are to perform the 
promise, and, secondly, to those to whom the 
promise is mace, and his plighted faith is no 
more sacred in the one direction than in the 
other. Thisis too plain to need an argument. 

But how does this place Mr. Scaurz? How 
does his nice sense of honor stand this test? Is 
his honor wounded by delay in fulfilling his pro- 
mise to the disfranchised rebels of Missouri, 
while he violently breaks faith with loyal as 
sociates? Were his obligations to the ene- 
mies of the country more sacred than were his 
obligations to his friends? Shall we have re 
spect—can we have respect for such a man’s sense 
of honor? No, Mr. Scuurz. Say you have blun 
dered—say you have made a mistake, or say 
you have two kinds of honor, one for your 
friends, which is weak and very much confused, 
and another for your enemies, which is strong 
and clear and wonderfuily sensitive. Not by 
our rule, but by your own rule, you stand be- 
fore the country either as a weak man or asa 
man without political integrity. Tbe glorious 
enlogium pronounced in your speech on’ the 
claimsof personal honor are shown in your 
case to have been little better than a hollow 
mockery. 

It is unnecessary, after what has now been 
said, to criticise the remarks of the Missouri 
Senator on the subject ofanewparty. It was 
evident from those remarks that Mr. Scaurz 
is expecting @ new party, either to spring 
from the Republican party or from the 
Democratic party, or from both; but when that 
party shall come, how it shall come, and what 
will be its mission when it does come, he does 
not know. It may come soon, or it muy come 
late; and the only thing about which Mr. 
Scuvrz seems certain is that the party will 
come at some time or another. We confess that 
Mr. Scnurz was less instructive than entertain- 
ing in this part of his great speech. One thing, 
however, was very obvious in all that he said 
on the subject, and that was, that he himeelf 
was already for the new party. A more un- 
enviable state of mind for a public man can 
scarcely be conceived. He is neitlier one thing; 
nor another; neither “ flesh, fish, nor fowl.” 
To-day he is a Republican, to-morrow he ex- 
pects to be something elee. At Washington he 
isa friend to General Gnant’s administration ; 
in Missouri he is in sweet communion with the 





Democratic party. Mr. Scuvurz is an able man, 
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and « man whose instincts and tendencies are 
too pregressive and noble to stand where he 
now does long. He will either shake himself 
loose from his late Democratic alliance or go 
with that party altogether. 


Catholicism Versus Republi- 
ecantsm. 


We remember to have read an article, some 
years ago, in a paper published in Bogota, un- 
der the heading, ‘Can a Roman Catholic be a 
true Republican ?” It was a long and well-writ- 
ten article, and the author demonstrated by 
logical and convincing arguments that the ab- 
solute and blind submission of the devout Cath- 
olic so utterly conflicts with the duties of the 
citizen of a republic, that, as long as he sub- 
mitsto that authority, which in itself is the 
very antagonism of the spirit of republicanism, 
he never can be a true republican citizen. 
The very fact that he must be ready to desert 
the cause of his coun:ry when ordered to do so 
by his Church incapacitates him for that position 
from the outset. On the other side, it follows, 
necessarily, that in the proportion he becomes 
imbued with republican ideas, and makes them 
the rule of his actions, he can no longer remain 
the faithful son of the Church. The friend who 
sent us the paper had written on the margin 
that the Archbishop of Bogota had excommnu- 
nicated not only the author of the article and 
the publisher of the paper, but every one who 
would circulate it, as well as all its readers. 
We were forcibly reminded of that article, and 
its truth, by the protests forthcoming from all 
directions of the world, where there is a Cath- 
olic Church, against the action of Vicror Em- 
MANUEL and the Italian people in depriving the 
Holy Father of the last vestige of his temporal 
power. Among them those from our own coun 
try are perhaps more numerous than from any 
other, and of late hardly a day went by with- 
out bringing the reports of meetings called for 
that purpose, and of the resolutions adopted 
Among those who made themselves conspicu- 
ous in these demonstrations we notice not only 
the highest ecclesiastical dignitaries, but also 
quite prominent lawyers and judges, mostly of 
Irish descent. The addresses themselves do not 
materially differ from each other, no matter 


*| whether they originated in New York, Boston, 


or anywhere else. They all express uncondi- 
tional condemnation of the Italians and their 
king, and deep sympathy with the Pope in 
his affliction. 

Now, as far as practical results are con- 
cerned, those addresses are as harmless as any 
letter of condolence to a man on the death of 
a relative or the loss of his fortune, for they 
will not bring back one bxffalo in the Cam- 
pagna di Roma, under the supremacy of his 
Holiness; and if they serve as a gratification 
to the old gentleman, we are very willing to 
let him enjoy it. Differently, however, stands 
the case with those legal gentlemen who aspire 
for any lucrative office within the tender of 
the sovereign people while evincing a epirit the 
very reverse of republican, besides indulging 
in doctrines which, though too gross to deceive 
an enlightened people, tell heavily against 
their truthfulness. They know very well that 
Victor Emmanvust by no means took posses- 
sion of Rome by any arbitrary act of his own; 
that, on the contrary, he was virtually com- 
pelled to do so by the unanimously expressed 
will of the whole Italian people, the inhabit- 
acts of the States of the Church included, 
who would have thrown off the yoke of the 
Pope long ago if it had not been for the pres. 
ence of French bayonets. The Italian people 
have thus done precisely the same thing that 
we did when we renounced the allegiance to 
Georce III, and the same thing that those 
gentlemen themselves would have done, and 
very justly so, long before they came to our 
hospitable shores, if only they had had the 
power to accomplish it; namely, to achieve 
their independence of English supremacy. No 
one can reasonably contend that Pius 1X 
derived his temporal power any more from the 
consent of the Roman people than Queen Vic- 
roria derives hers from the consent of the 
Irish people, those honorable gentlemen in- 
claded. 

There is no more foundation in the assertion 
that the Pope is deprived of the liberty to 
fulfill all the functions and discharge the duties 
of his office hereafter as heretofore. He is as 
much as he eve. was the infallible head of the 
Church for those who bow before bim as sach. 
He can bless arfd excommunicate, canonize and 
anathematize as much as ever. The difference 
lies only in the fact that he has no longer the 
power to give material consequences to his de- 
crees. He can no longer effectually prohibit 
any other kind of worship save that of the 
Catholic Church within the precincts of Rome. 
He neither can shut up the Jews in a filthy 
Ghetto, nor kidnap their children in order to 
have them brought up in the “‘true faith.” 
To be sure he has yet the right to prohibit 
heretical books and put them on the Jndez, 
but he can no longer enjoy the innocent pleasure 
to have them publicly burnt once a year. He 
can neither imprison dangerous beretics in con- 
vents and make them disappear as if it were 
from the face of the earth. We, with our sim- 
ple republican notions of religious liberty and 
toleration, certainly can only rejoice that there 
should be an end to those horrors, the remnants 
of darker ages ; but ‘hose reverend and honora- 
ble gentlemen show by their howling and wail- 
ing that they think them indispensable to the 
glory of the Church, and thus virtually, though 
indirectly, give us to understand that they 
would like to have us treated just the same as 
other heretics were treated under the rule of 
the Holy Father. 

However, as we said before, all addresses in 
the world can de nothingto inhale new life to 
the stone-dead temporal power of the Pope; 
yet, as those gentlemen are 80 desirous of show- 
ing him their good intentions, we shall assist 
them by some good advice. Why don’t they 
invite his Holiness to turn his back on un- 
grateful Rome and come to the United States ? 
We have no deubt he would prove a success. 
Our large Irish population, as a matter of 
course, would be ecstatic and rapturous ; in- 
deed, there is hardly any event next to the 
bodily arrival of the Virgin Mary in the first 
cabin of a steamer that ‘would produce such 
outbursts of religious enthusiasm as the advent 
ef the Holy Father. No danger that this en- 
thusiasm should manifest itself merely in empty 
demonstrations. On the contrary, even ina 
pecuniary respect, the enterprise would turn 
out an excellent specutation ; and if the Pope 
is no rich man yet, he may be certain to be. 
come so through the voluntary gifts of the faith- 
ful. All the servant girls and washerwomen, 
who now devote only perhaps the fourth part 
of their wages to the support of the clergy and 
the erection of churches and convents, would 
think themselves happy to contribute at least 
half of it for the personal benefit of his Holi- 
ness. There is, besides the faithful, a class of 
people here ready to pay homage to everything 
that comes in the shape of old traditional 
splendor and glory ; ladies who, while in Eu- 
rope, thought it an honor to be introduced to 
Napo.goy ; whole crowds who paid servile and 
ridiculous homage to the Prince of Wales, 
who assailed and almost overwhelmed the Ja- 
panese and Chinese Embassadors with atten- 
tions and questions; and we venture to pledge 





ourselves that they all would be ready to lionize 
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the Holy Father to the best of their ability. 


True, be might bave to undergo some trouble 
from their officiousness ; there would be inter- 
viewers of every description, Jenkins and his 
relatives ; and we are by no means certain that 
some straightforward Westerner may not ex- | 
press the hope “that Mrs. Pope is in good | 
health.” 

Finally, after having sufficiently enjoyed the 
hospitalities of New York, and paid a visit to 
Washington, the Vicar of Christ might direct 
his steps westward, and there, in one of the 
Territories, where land is yet cheap, he would 
easily acquire, at a trifling cost, as much of it 
as to cover the whole area of the former States 
of the Church. 

There is nothing in this country of broad 
toleration to prevent him from establishing 
sumptuous ecclesiastical court, and, as long 
as he would not openly defy the laws of the 
United States, he might have it all pretty much 
his own way. He could eet up, as it were, 
in opposition to Brigham Young—celibacy 
against polygamy—and would, at least in this 
respect, have the advantage to keep within the 
limits of the laws. We don’t even think that 
there would be any serious obstacle to solemn 
processions through the streets, since that privi- 
lege is allowed to other shows and displays, 
such as circuses, menageries, and the like. We 
hope our ecclesiastical and legal friende will 
consider our proposition. 











The Closing Decade. 


With the 3lst of December, 1870, closes a 
decade of years that can be said, without exag- 
geration, to stand unrivalled “in tho known 
account of time’ with respect to the import 
ance of events that make up the sum of its 
history. So saysa writer in Harper’s Monthly 
for January, in an article coataining a highly 
entertaining and edifying summary of the most 
important events transpiring during the period 
inclosing the past ten years. 

The most important event, the grandest 
achievement among the many, has been the 
abolition of slavery in the United States, and 
the consequent elevation of the black man to 
the full privileges of an American citizen. 
This result was not reached without determined 
and almost overwhelming opposition ; nor have 
the opponents of freedom and equal suffrage 
given up their strife against human rights and 
acquiesced in the inevitable. They cherish the 
hope that the time will yet come when they 
shall be able to turn back the tide of progress, 
and, if not re enslave the black man, to deprive 
him of the exercise of the elective franchise, 
and reduce him to a dependent upon the will 
of the dominantrace. ‘This, undoubtedly, they 
hope, and will strive, unremittingly, to accom. 
plish before the close of another decade. 

The conflict which is to determine whether 
the freedom and suffrage now extended to the 
black man is to be enduring will be decided 
in the near approaching decade—thus giving 
to that decade a prominence second only to the 
present. 

On the side of the enemy are powerfal 
weapons. Prejudice against men of color 
because they are men of color, ang because 
they have been slaves, is a very effective | 
weapon. Through a stern military and politi. | 
cal necessity freedom and franchise came to the 
black man from a race that a few months 
before despised and hated him. As the mili- 
tary and political necessity seem to pass away 
the enemies of the black man will seek tv 
revive the ancient hatred and prejudice against 
him, and through the power of its might accom- 
plish their aim and find their gratification avd 
revenge for having been defeated in their re- 
bellion, in the degradation of the negro. 

The weapons for defence against the attacks 
of the enemies of the nation and of the negro 
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versal restoration of bitter, unrepentant, still 
treasonably-inclined rebels to all their justly 
forfeited rights and privileges; but only to 
protest against it, because we are sure it would 
be, as it always has been, turned against the col- 
ored race and the Government. Such leniency 
has never conciliated a rebel. On the con- 
trary, they have looked upon it as a concession 
justly their due, and extorted from our cow- 
ardice. 

We are amongst those who believe the con- 
tinuance of the Republican party in power is 
absolutely necessary to the peace, prosperity, 
and welfare of the country, and, above all, to 
the best interestsof our people, As legitimate 
corollary from this position, we believe in 
every fair and honorable means to keep it in 
power. And as rebels have no right todemand 
or even expect amnesty for their crimes, we 
are in favor of withholding their forfeited privi- 
leges until they give the country some proof 
that they have abandoned their treasonable de- 
signs. They not only forfeited their political 
rights, but life itself, by their treason to the 
country. Their lives and property have been 
spared. Let them do works meet for repent- 
ance before they are given the power to begin 
another rebellion. Those who prefer rebel to 
Republican rule will, of course, vote to transfer 
half # million of unrepentant rebels into voters. 
Let us see who are our friends and who ar 
our enemies. 








" Nornine would be more unfortu sate than that the bitter 
recollections of slavery should be perpetuated; nothing is 
more to be deprecated than the stirring up of resentments 

etween those who have formerly borne the relation to 
each other of master and slaye. Asa man who had seen 
something of slavery, not as it existed in Baltimore, but in 
the cutton States, where it took its worst features, he would 
say, cultivate the most friendly relations with your formor 
masters, and never let the recollection of a stripe you have 
received influence your conduct. 

In discussing political questions use strong arguments 
and soft words. Nothing is to be gained by indulging in 
bitte and abusive languago, whether in the party caucus or 
in the public meeting. While it was his advice to the 
colored people to stick to the Rebubiican party, which they 
owed everything, he also advised them to refrain from say- 
ing or doing anything that will intensify the hostility and 
prejudices of their political enemies, which is already too 
«reat. Beware of unprinc pled office-seekers. Wher an 
unknown man s¢licits your suffrages get all the infermation 
youcan about him from those in whose judgment you trust, 
and if his record is not right, drop him. 


The above paragraph is going the rounds of 
the papers, commended as excellent advice from 
Senator Revets to the colored people of the 
South. Itis like Senator Revers. He is an 
amiable man, has always been free, and has, 
perhaps, not a “stripe” on his back to forget. 
Such men are apt to find it easy to forget stripes 
laid upon other men’s backs, and can as easily 
exhort them to forget them. For our part, 
having felt the lash, and having a vivid recol- 
lection of the sensations it produced, we find it 
hard to forget our stripes, or to exhort others 
of similar experience to forget their stripes. 
If a man is not to remember his stripes we do 
not know for what the organ of memory was 
placed in his head. We say to the colored 
citizens of the United States, remember well 
your “stripes ’’ when yon go to the polls, and 
remember the class of men by whom they were 
laid on. There is much more reason to fear 
that the colored man will forget, than that he 





' will remember, his past condition. While we 


live we shall endeavor to put them in mind of 
it, and of the lessons it teaches. ihe man who 
does not hate with an implacable hate the 
whole system of bondage which for two hundred 
and fifty years ground down his race in this 
country can not truly love his newly-acquired 
liberty, or be depended upon to properly guard 
that liberty. We insist upon it, and fire will 
not burn it out of us, that no colored voter 
shall either forget or forgive the men who have 
enslaved him until they have re pented, and given 
evidence of that repentance by doing justice to 
the colored race. The kindly disposition of 
Senator Reveis makes him altogether too re- 
lenting—and this we say with due deference to 
his high position as a Senator. 











The Closing of Senator Drake’s 





are to be found in the continued ascendency of | 
the Republican party, and successful efforts in | 
getting education by the colored as well as the | 
white people of the South. 

Let the colored people of the coming decade | 
stand shoulder to shoulder in keeping the 
Government in the hands of the party that 
saved it from ruin and gave to a whole race 
freedom; let them be prepared to meet all 
claims of their natural inferiority to other men 
with strong, incontrovertible testimony that 
they are not so inferior ; by the progress they 
will have made in acquiring knowledge they 
will be enabled at the close of the next ten 
years to claim a share in the honors of the 
onward progress of the world. 





Universal Amnesty. 


There seeins to be a well-founded fear 
among the truest and wisest friends of the 
Union, and a jubilant confidence among its 
enemies, that universal amnesty to the rebels 
of the South is in a fair way to be proclaimed 
by Congress. We most devoutly trust that 
these loyal fears and rebel hopes are not to 
be realized. The possibility that a policy 
which every man who participated in the re- 
bellion and every enemy ofthe Republican 
party so earnestly desires and so clamorously 
demands may be adopted is a source of just 
alarm to all good men. 

We are aware that there are a few honest 
Republicans in favor of removing the disabili- 
ties from every rebel, no matter how infamous. 
Jerr. Davis and the immediate authors of the 
Andersonville murders are not excepted. But 
the great mujority of Republicans who have 
become the advocates of universal amnesty 
are those who are using it as a means of des- 
troying the Republican party; and to that 
extent they are wise beyond what is written. 
It is not in the power of human ingenuity to 
invent a measure more absolutely certain to ac 
complish that purpose. From the day univer- 
sal amnesty shall be proclaimed will date the 
downfall of the Republican party and the res- 
toration of the rebel Democracy to power. It 
will lose us every Southern State. We have 
already lost Virginia and West Virginia, North 
Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee, and Missouri. 
Of the fifteen old slave States only South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, and Arkansas 
are Republican. Ten of them are bitterly cop- 
perhead and malignantly disloyal. We have 
barely saved Florida and Arkansas, and may 
have lost Georgia in the election which closes 
in that State to-day. But, whether we have 
been able to save it in spite of the terrorism 
which prevails or not, there is no more doubt 
that the universal enfranchisement of the rebels 
of those States will give them all over, bound 
hand and foot, to the rebel Democracy. With 
the fifteen Southern States immediately against 
us, and New York, Indiana, California, and 
Oregon on the same side, as certain capital to 
start upon in the next Presidential campaign, 
the chances will be largely in favor of their 
success. 

The restoration of the rebel Democracy to 
power in the former slave States would bea ter- 
rible calamity to the colored population of those 
States. It has already proved so in Tennessee, 
Virginia, and other States, which have already 
returned to their wallowing in the mire of De- 
mocracy. But thiscalamity to them and the 
country would be but the smallest triffe com- 
pared with a national triumph. It 1s frightfal 
to contemplate the consequences that would re- 
sult from such a revolution in the Government 

Tt is not our purpose, however, to enter into | 








au argument against the fatal policy of 9 uni- 
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Senatorial Career. 


Weneed say nothing here of Mr. Drake's 
reply to the speech of his colleague, Mr. 
Scuurz, except that it was wonderfally effec- 
tive. There were moments during its delivery 
when the silence of the thousands assembled 
was solemn and even oppressive. It was not 
the oratory, but the honesty and profound 
earnestness of the man, that produced the 
wonderful effect, as step by step, and with 
almost painful deliberateness, he proSeeded to 
dissect, not so much the speech as the political 
character of his assailant. There is in Mr. 
Drake no such fertility of language or logic 
as in his colleague, and his victory over him 
was due to the superiority of simple truth over 
learned sophistry. But enough. Mr. Drake 
leaves in the Senate the conviction that it has 
parted with one of its bravest, truest, and 
most vigilant statesmen; a man of Roman 
firmness, honest and incorruptible. There was 
something funeral like in his parting words to 
his brother Senators; something to make “ aged 
eyes swim in young tears,” and the heads of 
strong men to bow in humility, in view of the 
transitory nataro of all human greatness and 
the nothingness of human glory, and that heart 
must have been hard indeed that did not feel 
deeply touched by the whole scene. 

It is said that the Hon. D. T. Jswerr, who 
has been appointed by Gov. McCiure to suc- 
ceed Senator Drakg, is a gentleman about fifty 
years of age, originally from the State of Maine, 
a lawyer of decided ability, and that he will 
worthily fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Senator Drake. 





Memorial Festival. 


Though neither a Pilgrim, nor the son of a 
Pilgrim, nor a Pilgrim by adoption, nor by any 
other tie, that we know of, we confess that 
the descendants of the Pilgrims are a very 
pleasant set of people, if those assembled at 
Dr. Ranxin’s church, (Congregational,) on 
Thursday evening last, are a fair sample of 
the class. The occasion was a memorial fes- 
tival of the Pilgrims, and the points of the 
entertainment were both sacred and secular, 
and were participated in by divines, statesmen, 
and warriors. General Howarp, who is all 
soul, was very much the soul of the occasion. 
That Congregational edifice, grand and impos- 
ing as it is, is an offense to the Christian 
churches in this city, because it is consistent 
in recognizing the brotherhood of man and the 
equality of the colored race by welcoming the 
people of, that race to Christian communion 
and fellowship. ‘The festival was made de- 
lightful by poetry, music, and eloquence. The 
speeches made by Senators Parrerson, of New 
Hampshire, Pomeroy, of Kansas, and by ex- 
Senator Potanp, of Vermont, were especially 
eloquent and impressive. We remarked that 
the speakers not only contended for perfect 
religious liberty, but for the largest liberty in 
all directions consistent with upright life and 
social order. An elegant and delicious repast 
was prepared by the ladies, to which we should 
think excellent justice was done by the whole 
company. 





J. J. Waicut, colored, was re-elected Associate Judge of 
the Supreme Oourt of South Carolina on Friday last. 


The re-election of Mr, Waicut to the high 
seat he new holds is one of the most cheering 
facts that has come to our notice in the brief 
political history of our people. This man has 
been tried ; his qualities as a man and a judge 
have been tested by experience, In his case 
the experiment of lifting the colored race into 
high places of honor and trast has sueceeded, 
The people want him again—that is enough, 
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National Lincoln Monument. 


We take pleasure in laying before our read- 
ers the following proceedings, indicating earn- 
est progress in the work upon one of the most 
deserving public enterprises of the times. 

We are glad to know that the National Lin-‘ 
coln Monument Association is actively engaged 
in putting into imperishable and appropriate 
forms the history ef the grandest period in this 
or any other country, and we add our cordial 
approval of the particular portion of the work 
presented below for public consideration. 


STATUE OF DR. H. W. BELLOWS——-MEBTING IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In pursuance of notice a meeting of gentle- 
men friendly to this great national enterprise 
assembled at Washington, D. C., December 
19th, 1870. 

On motion, Henry A. Willard, Esq., was 
appointed chairman, and E. B. Elliot, Esq., 
secretary of the meeting. 

The chairman stated that the meeting had 
been called for the purpose of enlisting the 
friends of the United States Sanitary Commis- 
sion in an effcrt to place upon the Monument 
the statue of Rev. Henry W. Bellows, president 
of said commission, as representative of the 
great philanthropic movement organized and 
led by that commission. Mr. Willard farther 
said that we had assembled in pursuance of a 
preliminary consultation held a few days since, 
at which a committee had been appointed to 
prepare resolutions and a plan of organization, 
to be presented to this meoting; and, if no 
other business was proposed, he would now call 
for the report of that committee. 

Whereupon, Hon. Geo. E. Baker, in behalf 
\of the committee, submitted the fellowing 
report: : 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTES. 


Whereas the National Lincoln Monument 
Association has resolved to include among the 
statues composing the proposed Monument a 
colossal bronze statue of the Rev. Henry W. 
Bellows, D. D., the President of the United 
States Sanitary Commission, as commemora- 
tive of the great services of that commission 
in the national cause ; and whereas we readily 
recognize the propriety of placing in a monu- 
ment, 80 elaborately and so well designed, the 
statue of a man who, although a civilian and 
without office, represented in the great strug- 
gle the spontaneous philanthropy and patriot- 
ism of the people acting through an organiza- 
tion unrivalled in history, and contributing so 
much to the amelioration of the miseries of war 
and to the final success of the national cause : 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That we invite our fellow-citizens 
in this city and throughout the Union to con- 
tribute the funds necessary to carry out the 
plan of the National Lincoln Monument Asso- 
ciation. : 

Resolved, That we especially invite the 
friends of the United States Sanitary Commis- 
sion to unite with us in raising the means for 
the construction of a statue of the » Dr. 
Bellows, to form a part of the Monu 

Resolved, That a permanent com of 
five be chosen by this meeting, to have’ charge 
of raising the funds for the statue of Dr. Bel. 
lows, and who shall have power to adopt such 
measures as in their judgment will further the 
work proposed, in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Lincoln Monument iation. 

Resolved further, That the following named 
gentlemen be, and are hereby, appointed said 
committee: Henry A. Willard, Esq., Hon. 
Horatio King, Hon. Sayleg J. Bowen, Hon. 
E. B. Elliot, Hon. Geo. E. Baker; and that 
said committee may add to their number and 
fill any vacancies which may occur in their or- 
ganization. 

The report of: the committee, after some dis 
cussion, was unanimously adopted, and the 
meeting, on motion, adjourned, to assemble 
acin on the call of the chairman. 

Ilenry A. Witiarp, Chairman. 

E. B.E wort, Secretary. 











We have looked in vain for an explanation 
or a retractation from the Rev. Mr. Tanner. 
He has borne false witness against us; and, 
when informed of what he has done in the most 
pointed manner possible, he neither explains, 
denies, reaffirms, nor otherwise touches the 
matter at all. That is the way with these 
Reverend aésailants. Like cowardly curs, they 
run after a man and bark at his heels furi 
ously, till he puts the toe of his boot under 
their noisy throats, and then they skulk away 
in silence. This noisy fellow charged us with 
writing an article we never wrote, and with 
sentiments we never entertained, and, when 
his attention is called to it, instead of frankly 
confessing his falsehood, he goes along as if 
nothing had happened, and will, perhaps, preach 
next Sunday from the text, “‘ Thou shalt not 
bear false witness ;” for Tanner does not lack 
brass, though not over-blest with brains. Pos- 
sibly the young man is dodgihg behind his dig- 
nity, but that dodge comes too late. He should 
have thought of that before he set his foot in 
this affair at all. Having once ventured to 
give blows, it is too late to retire under his dig- 
nity when his back is covered with mud by a 
blow his own impertinence has provoked. 

pT 


Hon. Jacob M. Howard. 


We observe that the Republican papers of 
Michigan are discussing the claims of dif. 
ferent candidates to succeed Mr. Howarp 
in the United States Senate. The only advice 
we have to give in the case is, send a 
true and able man; for when you have sent 
your ablest and truest he will not be more able 
or more true to the Republican cause, to the 
interests of the nation, or those of the State 
than has been Senator Howarp. Weare much 
mistaken, too, if any man-can be sent here 
whose influence and standing in the Senate will 
reach in many years the measure in these re- 
spects already attained by Jacos M. Howarp. 
He has stood in the Senate through times of 
| darkness and trouble—times that ‘‘ tried men’s 
| souls’’—and has never faltered, never wavered, 
| but has been inflexible as granite in his advo- 
| cacy of the noble principles of the great party 
that sent him here, and won for himself the 
praise of being an able and an honest man. 


Lieutenant Governor Dunn. 











We have just been honored by the presence 
in our sanctum of this distinguished gentle- 
man—the first colored Lieutenant Governor 
known in the United States, and one who 
worthily fills his station. Mr. Dunn was ac- 
companied by Mr. Grorce T. Downtna, (who 
is now on his way to Richmond, ) to whom, per- 
haps, we were indebted for a sight of a man 
we would have gone farther to see than any 
man we know of in the South. The few 
minutes of conversation we had with Mr. Dunw 
left upon us & highly favorable impression of 
the character and ability of the man. His 
bodily presence is weighty and imposing, and 
we can easily see how it is that he so entirely 
commands the respect of the Senate of Louisi- 
ana, over which he presides. We hope the 
country will yet see more of Governor Dun in 
still higher positions. 

——EEEEE 

We wish Frederick Douglass had a little more 
prejudice against colored characters.—Chris- 
tian Ri gester. 

"Your wish is a reasonable one, and shall be 
gratified when your Christian Senators set the 
example. It was not the character but tha 
officer we commended ; but even in this we 
gave a mere item of news. 


Mr. Exa, of New Hampshire, who went 
home a few days ago to see after his renomina- 
tion, has returned. Mr. Ela has been a good 
friend to the District of Columbia, and we re- 
gret that he will not be a member of the Forty- 
second Congress. ; 

: ee 
shall be spared that affliction} 





Impeachment of Gov. Holden. 

The following article, from the Warrenton (N. 
C.) Gazette, shows very plainly the spirit aud 
purpose of the proposed tof Gov- 
ernor Houpex. It is evidently because Mr, 
Houpen has endeavored to do his daty in the 
suppression of the lawless violence and the mid- 
night murders committed in North Carolina 
against unoffending loyal citizens. 
peachment is « part of the Ku Klux game, and 
even though it should succeed (which we cannot’ 
believe) it will have no moral weight with the 
loyal people of the country. The whole pro- 
ceeding shows what loyr] men have to expect 
so soon as the defeated rebels shall be amnes- 
tied into power, and shall hold in their hands 
the destiny of the Southern States: 


We learn from the Raleigh papers that the 
committee to whom the resolution for the im- 
peachment of the Governor was referred, hes 
made a report recommending his impeachment, 
and that the resolution of impeacliment has 
passed in the House of Representatives. The 
vote on the passage of the resolution was, ayes 
60, noes 43. Wm. Cawthorn, colored, one of 
the members from Warren county voted in the 
affirmative, but it is stated in the Raleigh 
Mtandard that he did so in order that he 
might be able to move for a reconsideration of 
the resolution. 

We approve very highly of the impeachment 
of Governor Holden. 

His conduct in organizing a military force 
for the invasion of North Carolina in a time of 

rofound peace, and his _ at the head of 
it a set of ruffians and desperadoes to insult, 
harass, and oppress our people, and his arbi- 
trary arrests of many of our peaceable and 
unoffending citisens, some of them men of the 
very highest standing and respectability, are 
flagitious outrages on his part, for which well 
merited punishment should be inflicted upon 
him. He ought to be speedily brought to the 
bar of public justice to answer for his infa- 
mous crimes, and he ought to be hurled from 
the position which he has digraced by his base 
and shameful misconduct. The people of North 
Carolina ought to be speedily relieved from the 
degradation of being ruled over by 8 man 80 
utterly regardless of a proper sense of duty, 
and so destitute of principle and patriotism. 

et me 


Dead Issues. 


It would seem from the following that the 
Southern Democrats are not quite as ready as 
their Northern brethren*to treat the reconstruc- 
tion measures as dead issues: 


“ As we bury our dead out of sight, whether 
they be friend or foe, so it behooves a great 
party to bury dead issues, and to direct the 
whole force of its energy to dealing with the 
living facts and questions of the day.”’ 

.Precisely what is meant here by “ dead is- 
sues” it may be difficult fur a Jacksonian De- 
mocrat to say. We agree that dead issues 
should be buried, and that as deeply out of 
sight as it may be possible, under the ciroum- 
stances, to burythem. But a dead issue, pc- 
litically speaking, is one that has not only ro 
vital energy in it, but one that dees not involve 
any vital principle, and the burial of which 
would not subject any such vital principle to 
decay and death. Ihe leading Republican 
journtls of New York assume that the language 
used by Governor Hoffman relates to the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments, and all the 
cogsate questions arising out of the war and 
out of Radical reconstruction, and it is by no 
means certain that their assumption is not weil 
founded, and that this was substantially tLe 
meaning intended to be conveyed. If so, Gov. 
Hoffman was addressing himself to a strange 
body of Jacksonians, if they accepted his lan- 
guage and acceded to his sentiments as ex- 
pressed. 

We say that such a platform ag that indica- 
ted in this speech of Gov. Hoffman would sink 
every Democratic principle hopelessly out of 
sight and leave not a peg on which to hang the 
first hope of success in the Presidential election 
of 1872. We protest, solemnly protest, in ad- 
vance against the utter stupidity and folly of 
such a course. It will be marching the mighty 
Democratic hosts into the field without a singe 
weapon in their hands, elther for attack or 
defence, and surrendering them to defeat before 
the battle begins. It is not simply stupidity 
and folly, but downright criminality and wick- 
edness, to commend such a campaign for the 
Democracy. The pe le of Alabama went into 
the fight with a refusal to accept the principles 
of the reconstruction acts or treat the bogus 
amendments as dead issues. ‘The result was 
that with barely a white majority the Democ- 
racy have carried the State by four thousand 
majority, whereas in Virginia, where all the 
issues arising from reconstruction were consid- 
ered as dead, the Radicals came within an ace 
of sweeping the State. 

If the policy is apparently indicated by the 
Democracy, the result in the closely contested 
Southern States will be as it was in Wilcox 
county, Alabama; and in the Northern States 
it will be disastrous to that party which believe 
that white men should rule Alabama in e 
election and locality.— Montgomery Mail, 





Tammany Hall in Washington. 


The im- — 


Senator Patterson, the chairman of the’ 


Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, 
is in favor of eompelling the Washington and 
Georgetown Railroad Company to pave their 
tracks, and from conversation with other lead- 
a of both Houses of Congress we 
feel assured that a bem ig of our representa- 
tives will vote for a bill to compel the company 
to make this improvement. There is no doubt 
whatever that the people of the District desire 
that the work should be done, and that the 
avenue, which will be one of the finest streets 
in the world when finished, shall not be dir- 
figured by two unseemly ridges running alorg 
its whole length. 

But the avenue will not be paved without a 
determined effort on the part of our citizens, 
The case must be properly presented to Con- 
gress, and urged with force and vigor. The 
railroad managers hope to defeat the measure ; 
are ready to advance all sorts of arguments and 
to make all manner of objections, and they must 
be met and confronted. We learn, however. 
that their chief hope of success lies in the efforts 
of the lobby. This is the wost insolent sug- 

estion that we have yet hearflon the subject. 

bis Washington and Georgetotmg railroad cor- 
poration is composed principally ‘af gentlemen 
who live in New York, who Love clove relatiors 
with Tammany Hall, and who expect that they 
can manage to run their schemes through Con- 
gress in the same way thatthey can secure thei 
passage at Albany and in the 
mon Council. We wish to remind these Tam- 
many politicians and corporators that they can- 
not Tammanyize Congress, and that any at- 
tempt on their part to do so will be promptly 
exposed and denounced.— Wash. Republican. 





Tne enemies of American industry are fond 
of declaiming upon the wrongs and injuries 
which the tariff has done to ship-building. 
Materials for ships cost a certain price in Great 
Britain, but when they come here we levy a 
duty on them, and their price, and that of our 
ships, are increased. This is all very true. 
But consider for a moment the whole case. 
By means of these duties, our rolling-mills, our 
foundries, and our machine shops, which pay 
their workmen far more than English wages, 
are able to supply these materials in competi 
tion with foreign establishments. Abolich 
these duties and what would you do? Simply 
let foreign iron, made by cheap labor, fill our 
market, and compel our own works to shut u 
While you woul ag our eae 

up cheaper vessels, you would, in this A 
Bruel down the business of Seidel & H: y 
oa 
1m ing pany, e- 
pom gc Company. They would be forced 
to close their doors and discharge their work- 
men, unless thé latter would consent to a re- 
duction of fifty per cent. on their wages. 

Now, why should the preachers of free 
t these facts when undertuke 


trade neglec 3 wer 
to tell how the tariff has injured sh 
Why not be honest enough to admit that it has 
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The Meathiies, 


Lirrixcorr’s Macastxs.—The seventh vol- 
ume of this Magazine begins with the January 
number, and the conductors feel justified in 
stating that the arrangements already made, 
with those still in progress, for the coming year, 
are such as will enable them to furnish an in- 
creased amount of popular reading in the 
and most emphatic sense. 


Their great object and constant aim will be | 


to supply the public with literary entertainment 
of a refined and varied character, as well as to 
present in a graphic and striking manner the 
most recent information and soundest views on 
subjects of general interest, 

Among the contributions now on hand or 


The Forty-First Congress. 


} _ 
i 


on Tuesday, 20th, 


Mr. MORTON moved the Senate proceed to 
consider his resolution for the appointment of 


& commission to Domingo. 
Mr. SUMNER said his own resolution on 


the subject was entitled to precedence because 
best | of priority in time of its introduction and its 


| preliminary character in subject matter. 

| Mr. SHERMAN desired, before farther de- 
ate took place on the Dominican matter, to 

take up the House bill to correct an ambiguity 

in the classification of the sugar duties. He 

|remarked that without the proposed legisla- 
tion it would be impossible to define the duties 
fixed by law upon raw or Muscovado sugar. 
"Mr. TRUMBULL said he had been shown a 


} 
! 


| letter received by Mr. Vickers from @ responsi- 


specially engage¢ are an unusually attractive ble Baltimore sugar firm. stating their opinion 


list of tales, narratives, and descriptive sketches 


by well-known authors; papers on European 


politics by writers who have had peculiar op- | 


portunities for acquiring information ; accounts | 
of the internal state of Paris by a contributor 
who has remained in that capital during thie | 
siege ; historical articles by Francis Parkman 
aud other writers of eminence in this depart. | 
ment; and a description of the Army Medical | 


Museum at Washington, prepared with the ap- | 
proval and under the supervision of the Sur- | 
geon General. Yearly subscription, $4. Single | 
number, 35 cents. J.B. Lippincott & Co., | 
publishers, 715 and 717 Market street, Phila. | 
delphia. | 
| 
Perers’ Mcsicat Montaty for January is | 


before us, and is, as usual, filled with choice 
music. There are, no doubt, many good voices 

among the readers of the New Nationat Era. 

We, therefore, think we do a real service by | 
directing them to the above-named musical | 
publicaticn. In this namber for January there | 
are thirty-five pages of vocal and instrumental | 
music, both sacred and secular. The subsorip- | 
tion price for a volume of tnis monthly for six | 
months is $1.50. We will furnish Peters’ Musv- 


eal Monthly six months and the New Natrona 
Era one year to any one remitting us three | 
dollars. The following are the contents for | 
January : | 

Kiss Me Good-night, Mamma. 
Carorus, by Will S. Hays. 

Father is Dead, and Mother's so Poor. Song 
and Chorus, by Ch. E. Pratt. 

Stay Home with Me To-night, Tom. 
and Chorus, by H. Tucker. 

You could not help but love her. 
Wm. Dressler. 

Judge not : there’s Pardon forus All. Sacred 
Song, by J. S. Cox. 

Darling Little Belle. 
Voices, by D. F. Tully. 

The Lord my Pasture shall prepare. 
and Quartet, by Mozart. 

W hile with careless course the sun, etc. Quar- 
tet, by J. Concone. 

Defend the Rhine. 
Quartet, by Wilhelm. 

The Departure. English and French. Quar- 
tet, by Wm. Dressler. 

Wedding Bells Polka, by J. Becht. 

Little Romp Quickstep, by J. Harmisioun. 

The Gay Cavalier Schottisch, by A. Prevot. 

May-day; or, New Picnic Polka, by La 
Hache. 

Leve by Moonlight. Caprice, by Ch. Kinkel. 


Song and 


Song 
Ballad, by 


Quartet for Mixed 


Sclo 


English and German. 


The Atlantic Monthly comes to our table 
with even more than its usual supply of thought 
and fine writing. Its contents are as follows: 

A Year in a Venetian Palace; The Fugitive; 
Miss Moggaridge’s Provider; The Valley of 
Gastein ; Madam Delia’s Expectations ; Castil- 
ian Days; Our Byes, and how to take care of 
them ; The Sisters; Kate Beaumont; Ameri 
can Life in France; Country Winter in$New 
Hampshire ; New Departure of the Republi- 
can Party ; Dorothy Q@; Our Whispering Gal- 
lery ; Recent Literature. 


Scribner’s Monthly dnd Harper's Monthly 
for January come filled as usyal with profitable 
reading matter. 


es 


Philadelphia Institute for Colored 
Youth. 


Our much esteemed friend, Mr. R. T. Green- 
ER, now @ teacher in the Philadelphia Insti- 
tute for Colored Youth, sends us the following 
order of exercises of the eighteenth annual 
commeneement of that well-known and most 
useful institution. We sincerely congratulate 
Mr. Greener upon his connection with a school 
where his own educational attainments can be 
rendered of immediate advantage to a large 
class of our people: , 

Order of Exercises at the Eighteenth An- 


nual Commencement of the Institute for 
Colored Youth, Pniladelphia, Dee. 22. 


. Salutatory Address in Latin. Laura F. Bar- 


ney. 

, Oration—Englich and Scotch Poets. Geo, 
0. Moore, jr. 

3. Essay—Fashion, The Autocrat. Arena M. 
Raffin. 

. Oration—ThejLutheran Reformation. Spen- | 
cer P. Irvin. 

. An English Version—From the Greek of | 
Thucydides. Harrietta G. Sylva. 

. Oration—The Strength of the American 
Government. Silas E. Taylor, jr. 

. Essay—The Slave Ship of 1619, and the 
Pilgrim Ship of 1620. Katie S. Camp- 
bell. 


Dandridge B. 





8. Oration—Light and Heat. 
Couszins. 
. Essay—Woman.+ Dora Cole. 
. Oration—The Evils of Political Life. Jere- 
miah H. Scott. 
. Dialogue—‘' Keep Cool.” Class of Boys, 
(Preparatory Department.) 
. Essnay—Volcanic Theories. 
Ehrickx. 
. Oration—The Telescope and its Advan- | 
tages. Thomas H. Jones. 
. Essay—Fiction as a Meaps of Ipcalcating 
Religious Truth. Ayfcloue KE. Carter. 
5. English Version—Frosf the Latin of Sal- 
lust. Nancy C. Smith. ; 
;. Oration—Popular Delusions. Riehard H. 
i a ane get 
. Essay—Egypjan Civilization. Maria © 
Barney. “ 5 : 
. Essay—-The Effect of War Upon National | 
Civdracter. Laura F. Barney. (Read | 
By Edith Webb.) 
. Oration—Oliver Cromwell. 
Merrill. ; 
. Recitation—Psalm xiii. Class of Girls, 
(Preparatory Department.) 
Fesay—Milton as an Advocate for Free- | 
dom. With the Valedictory. Ada V.| 
LeCount. 
— <> 





Priscilla E. 





Alexander 
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No More Admirals. 


So far as the action of the House of Repre- | 
sentatives may be taken as the expression of | 
the people, the national sentiment is almost | 
wnanimous for the abolition of the rank and 
name of Admiral in our navy. The good old 
title of “Commodore,’’ under which the most 
brilliant exploits of the American navy were 
achieved, is considered far more significant and 
honorable than the designation of royal govern- 
ments. But the name was really chosen for 
convenience, to designate an officer who should 
rank in position io the mavy with the head of 
the army, or “General ;” while “ Vice Admi- 
ral’ should correspond with “Lieutenant Gene- 
ral." Moreover, as there was but one man in 
all the army deserving the supreme title of 
“General,” viz., General Grant, so there was 
but one man in ail the navy deserving the title 
ot “Admiral,” and he the heroic old Commo- 
dore, David Farragut. What more infelicitous 
or malapropos act than to give this proud title 
for achievements worthily rendered through ® 
long lifetime by such a simple-hearted, but 
true-as-oak veteran, a8 Farragut, to the adven- 
turous and venturesome Porter—an officer with 
little personal chivalry, in a position without 
duties ? The House has done well, by its almost 
Unanimous vote, in getting at bottom of 
this absurd nonsense of continuing this title 
and position after the death of the great hero, 
and in abolishing both, Meantime, the Senate 
18 considering va expediency of confirming the 
weninoten of Porter for the pre 44 
Which the: t magnanimity 

Graut compet hin to make even after Porte 
detraction and syeophancy were known.— Bés- 
ton Commonwealth, 





|of obtaining the necessary information. 


that the bill would iucrease the duties. He 
desired all pxrties interested to have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard before the bill was passed. 

Mr. SHERMAN replied that all parties in 
the interest had been heard, and moved to take 
up the bill. 

Under the ruling of the Vice President the 
motion was decided to be premature, when the 
pending question upon Mr. Morton’s motion 
was further debated. 

The resolutions of Messrs. Sumner and Mor- 
ton were severally read. 

Mr. EDMUNDS said he could see no objec- 
tion to either of the resolutions. He had been 
opposed to the annexation of San Domingo, 
and was free to say his opinion had not 
changed, but he would not object to any —— 

e 
hoped the authors of the resolution would mu- 
tually agree not to object to the taking up of 
either. 

Mr. HOWARD preferred the resolution of 
Mr. Morton, as more comprehensive than that 
of Mr. Sumner. He would ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts what ioformation he ex- 
pected to obtain from Executive Departments 
uot already set forth in the report of the special 
committee of last session relative to the case of 
the imprisonment of one Hatch and covering 
San Domingo affairs. 

Mr. SUMNER replied that the inquiry re- 
ferred to that committee was simply as to the 
alleged misconduct of an American officer; 
(General Babcock,) and that they stood four 
for excusing and three for condemning that 
officer. He understood his friend to argue 
now that that inquiry was,to be a substitute 
for any investigation into the negotiation of the 
treaty for the annexation of San Domingo or 
the purchase of the Bay of Samana. 

Mr. HOWARD protested against the false 
position attributed to him by Mr. Sumner, re- 
marking that his purpose had only been to in- 
quire as to what additional documents or infor- 
mation he required in addition to the report re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. Sumner proceeded to enumerate various 
additional items of information for which his 
resolution called. 

His remarks were interrupted by the expira- 
tion of the morning hour, when the calendar 
came up as the regular order of business. 

A motion to postpone the calendar in order 
to proceed with the San Domingo question 
was finally carried, after debate—yeas 30, 
nays 23. 

The motion recurring on Mr. Morton’s mo- 
tion to take up his resolution concerning San 
Domingo, Mr. Sumner was awarded the floor, 
but gave way temporarily toa motion by Mr. 
Sherman to resume the consideration of the 
House bill regulating the duties on sugar. 

The bill was taken up and debated as to 
whether it involved an increase of the duties. 

A motion by Mr. Vickers to refer the bill to 
the Finance Committee was lost, when— 

Mr. VICKERS demanded the regular order 
of business, which had been suspended by 
unanimous consent. 

The effect of the demand was to bring be- 
fore the Senate the Dominican question again. 

Mr. SUMNER continued his remarks to 
show that very few, if any, of the points of 
his resolution were covered by the special re- 
port of last session referred to by Mr. Howard. 

He intimated that there was a constitutional 
inhibition against any treaty-making power on 
the part of Dominican authorities—a treaty 
with France, which included Dominica as part 
of Hayti, forbidding such a thing. 

The Senate then voted upon Mr. Morton’s 
motion, Mr. Schurz demanding the yeas and 


; nays. The motion was agreed to—yeas, 36 ; | 


nays, 17. 

The resolution was then read. 

Mr. BUCKINGHAM moved to refer it to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MORTON briefly advocated the resolu- 
tion, remarking that he could not see any ob- 
jection to it, and that an affirmative voice 
would not commit anybody upon annexation. 

Mr. SCHURZ supposed the iatention was to 
appoint a scientific commission to go over the 
Island of San Domingo and investigate every- 
thing there was there—the water, the earth, 
the air, and the mental and moral condition of 
the population. He argued that if a serious 
matter the investigation would take from three: 
to five years; while, if intended as sham and 
humbug, it ought not to be undertaken at al!. 
He favored the reference to acommittee asa 
neans of indicating with precision the subjects 
entitled to investigation. { 

Mr. MORTON replied that it was not pro- 
posed to make a geological survey. He thought 
the information indicated as desireble might be 
readily procurable within sixty days, or less. 
Whatever the effect of the report of the com- 


| mission, whether favorable to or against annex- 


ation, the information thereby secured would 
be legitimate. It was provided that no com- 
pensation should be paid the commissioners, so 
there would be no inducement for them on that 
account to spin out the time. He presumed the 
commission would be composed of members of 
Congress. i i 

Mr. SCHURZ, to substantiate his estimate 
of the length of time necessary for such an in- 
vestigation, reviewed each of the topics of 
inquiry specified in the resolution. 

Mr. THURMAN spoke of the persistence 
with which the President had urged the acqui- 
sition of Dominica. Secing that it was not likely 
to be annexed under the treaty-making power, 
= want of a two-thirds vote in the Senate,) the 

resident had gene so far as to suggest its an- 


| nexation by a joint resolution, as in the case of 


Texas. The pending resolution was doubtless 
with a view to such amove. He reminded the 
Senate that the island could not be annexed as 
a Territory, but must come in, if at all, as a 
State ; the Constitution making no provision 
for the annexation of foreign territory other 
than asa State. The question therefore was, 
would the Senate recede from its position and 
admit San Domingo. 


Mr. SCOTT said he favored the reference 
with a view to an amendment prohibiting any 
appointment of members of Congress as the 
commission, All the reasons which would op- 
erate to prevent the appointment of a member 
to public office during his term ought to pre- 
vail in such a case ; besides, no member of the 
Senate could be selected who had not already 
adjudged the question. 

Mr. PATTERSON, replying to an intimation 
that the Dominican,treaty failed at the last ses- 
sion beesuse of a fack of information, argued 
that if sufficient facts were not accessible to the 
Senate here in Washington, then the facts upon 
which the administration acted were not suffi. 
cient to justify it in negotiating the ee 
and none ought to have been negotiated with- 
out all the facta. He was in favor of extending 
the proposed investigation to include an exam- 
ination of all contiguous foreign territory, and 
giving the coommieston abundant time for the 


purpose. 

Mr. SHERMAN agreed with Mr. Scott that 
it would be manifestly improper to permit the 
selection of a member of the Senate or an army 
officer as one of the commission. He preferred 
the selection of three commissioners from 
among the most distinguished men of the coua- 
try outside political life. 

Mr. SUMNER here suggested the name of 
General Sherman. 

Mr. SHERMAN re 
knew that General Sherman had a decided 
opinion upon the question, and, when once de- 
cided, the gentleman referred to was almost as 
impervious to an opposite conviction as the 
Senator from Massachusetts himeelf. Mr. 
Sherman proceeded to discuss the causes which 
led to the rejection of the Dominican treaty ia 
the Senate, chief among these being the want 
of necessary information and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances ander which the treaty was nego- 
tiated, tending to create doubt and hesitation 
in the absence o! reliable data. . 

Remarks were also made by Mr. Backing- 
ham, in support of the p reference ; 
by Mr. Davis, to. the effect that the res lution 


* 
om: perhaps his friend 


5 | Was to farther the pet scbeme of the President, 


and was unconstitational and monstrous. 


Mr, MORRILL, of 


ee — ner 


| The San Domingo Question in the Senate 


Vermont, opposed the re 


solution, as tending to commit the Senate in 
advance to ennexation, a which he 
regarded as unwise and ful injury to the 


mae 4 

Mr. EDMUNDS favored the resolution as an 
opponent of annexation, believing the investi- 
gation would demonstrate the impolicy of 
incorporating the island into our political 
system. 

_ The Senate, at 4.15, adjourned. 
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Miss Anthony in Elmira. 





BY THOS. K. BEECHER. 


| [We hardly need say that we do not endorse 
all the sentiments contained in the above. 
We print it to allow our readers to see what is 
thought by one from whom we differ entirely 
on the woman question, but who is equally 
honest as ourselves. | 


People who live along the Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi rivers drink their muddy water, and, 
in time, profess to relish it. They stir up the 
sediment in the pitcher and pour it out thick, 
as if it were clocolate. They make a show, a 
boast of it. Visiting the White Mountains, 
where the springs are clear and crisp and cold 
as snow-water, two of these Missourians pro- 
pose a reform—nothing less than a saucer of 
garden soil set by every goblet of water. Also 
a teaspoon to stir withal. They argue well. 
“ Thousands of people,’’ say they, ‘are drink- 
ing of Missouri water, and tens of thousands 
of the Ganges. They live and thrive. And if 
mud is good in the far west, and in the far 
east, there is no reason why it should not be 
equally good in New Hampshire.” 

I timidly suggest to them that men drink of 
the Missouri and of the Ganges from necessity, 
and not from choice. That it is a pity to rile 
up the drinking water of the world, merely be- 
cause a part of the people have learned to drink 
muddy water and enjoy it! Whereupon—for- 
saking logic and slow science—my apostles of 
muddy water, taking on many inches of stature, 
deluge me with rhetoric and sentiment. ‘Wa 
ter—water! Speak evil of the waters of a 
continent, the refreshment of millions! Water 
that came from heaven to earth by twice ten 
thousand shewers, and reaching earth has jour- 
neyed ceaselessly bearing blessings! ater 
from the far off mountain, snow-capped! Wa- 
ter from the green lake known only to the wild 
fowl and the fish? Water from the rivulet 
where flowers play with their shadows and the 
little birds come to wash! Water of the gath- 
ering tide, rolling in rivers across the land, 
yet patient and burden-bearing! Revile the 
Ganges! Speak evil of Missouri! Away! 
Away!!’’ 

Bat still, I reply, their mud is not the secret 
of their excellence. ‘The mud is a damage! 

Miss Anthony has been in this city (Elmira, 
N.Y.) She spoke long and well in our opera 
house. I yathered from her remarks that she 
wanted women to vote and take The Kevolu- 
tion. If men vote why should not women! 
Men do vote. They ciaim a right to vote. 
They boast of it. Anda woman has as good 
arightas aman. Miss Anthony did not ask 
nor answer the questions: Has man a right to 
vote? Is it good for men to vote? Is it good 
for the Commcnwealth to have men vote? She 
took men as she found them drinking Missouri 
water, and insisted that women may and ought 
to drink mud too! 

Of course, officers are needed ; and since the 
old notion is exploded that there is no power 
but of God, and we have learned instead that 
all just powers are derived from the people, 
we must yet our officers into office not by ap- 
| pointment from above, but by election from 
below. 

Jobo Snooks is a parishioner of mine. “Goed 
morning, John. Do you know any good man 
for Comptroller?” ‘Comptroller! what’s 
that?’’ ‘An office, John—a State office. We 
must pick out a man to do the work of a Comp- 
troller, John!” ‘‘ I’m b'’essif I know what a 
Comptroller has todo! How can I pick outa 
man, sir?” ‘* You're too much for me, John. 
But which do you prefer, Palmer or Nichols ?”’ 
‘* Don’t know either of them, sir.” ‘“‘ How can 
you vote then, if you do not understand the 
work to be done, nor know the men who offer 
to do it?” ‘Ah, well, sir, I shall go with the 
party, sir!’ “Blind?” “ Blind.’ 

And Miss Anthony wants woman to ride up 
| and go it blind too—for no earthly reason that 
| I can see, except that men are acting the fool 
| and it is not guod for man to be alone. 

Before heaven and all good men I protest 
| that the most mortifying and trying duty of 
wy life is the duty of voting. I fear that some 
one will suspect me of thinking that I know 
how to vote wisely and wtih discrimination. I 
voted for fifteen men three weeks ago. Of 
these fifteen I knew two, and only two. As to 
them I gave an intelligent vote. For thirteen 
| I voted by guess. And I am not the biggest 
| fool that goes to the polls either. 

Miss Anthony wants the women to vote. For 
one I am willing to resign the nonsensical duty 
if the women will only take hold. They can 
not know less about the matter than we men do! 

Some people would rather collect a debt than 
receive a gift. They are talking incessantly 
about ‘‘our rights!’’ They want to be made 
equal! ‘They hate to be disfranchised. If a 
man may wear a chip on hisshoulder, why may 
we not have a chip on our shoulder? I have no 
power to understand such people. I'd rather 
receive a gift because a man loves me, than col- 
lect pay for work done. I’d rather bea child 
and receive than a man and fight for. 

Noting the fact that the occupations of men 
are competitive, and often continuous, I have 
supposed woman peculiarly blest in being de- 
livered from competitions and contentions. As 
a Christian pastor I note that women far more 
easily and readily than men understand,accept, 
and enjoy the Christian’s career. Will they, 
can they gain anything by breaking forth im- 
patiently into the thronged arena—where delu- 
ded men would gain the whole world and lose 
their own soul? 

Ah, Miss Anthony! Miss Anthony! I know 
ou. I almest reverence you. For you are 
rave, honest, persevering, and dreadfully in 

earnest. But you are wrong. Contentment 
does not come by equalities. Men are no better 
off for voting! Every election is an infernal 
carnival. The good is discouraged. The mean, 
the bad, and the false are quickened. Sensible 
men have ceased to prize the right to vote. 
Caucuses rule us. O Miss Anthony, I tell you 
it is sweeter and better far to be loved than it 
is to be feared! Better to receive gifts than to 
collect debts! Better to be servant of all, and 
enter the kingdom of Heaven honestly, than 
ruler of all this ante-room of clamor and wrang- 
ling, where deceived men make ready for the 
eternal mad-house. 
———— Oo 


The Weakness of Russia. 


Let nobody be deceived as to the real effective 
strength ot the Northern Bear. There is not 
a more egregious error prevalent in the average 
American mind ee that “ great coun- 
try '—of which we really know so little—than 
that of its supposed invincibility. Russia is 
vast, impenetrable, gloomy, mysterious, and 
omne tgnotum pro magnifico. Russia is em- 
phatically not a martial nation, but the con- 
trary; it has an ever-present and fearful 
skeleton in its Polish cupboard; its civil 
administration, as well as its military, is the 
most corrupt in the world, save the American 
alone; it has not, at this time, more than three 
hundred thousand effectives at its disposal, 
and its navy could not cope with the pun 
flotilla of the North German Confederation. It 
is mighty for defence, because its natural hor- 
rors swallow up armies like the Serbonian 
bog, but for aggression it is nothing, except 
as against the wretched despotisms and the 
barbarous nomads of Asia. The incubus of 
the great horror which seized the minds of 
men after the fearful holocaust of 2812 is not 

et lifted from the nations. Austria alone, if 
Sen Magyar and German troops had a good 
heart m the busisess, is fully competent to 
baffle any attempted Muscovite occupation of 
Stamboul.—Lrppincott’s Magazine. 
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Joux H. Surrarr is lecturing on what he 
knows about the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. 
As he probably knows more about it than an 
one else, it looks reasonable that he of all 
others is the man to lecture about it. Bat 
what a county thls is. We don’t wonder that 
it makes @ chman say, “ Mon Dieu!" 
Here is this fellow, who was 4 to the 
most bloody crime of thie century, inviting 
people who loved the victim to pay fifty cents 
to hear him tell how the crime was ved 
and executed. To be sure, he glosses it just 
enough to conceal the red on his owo 
hands, ja believes him guilty 
nevertheless. » bad Lincoln lived, the 

atured,: philosophical maa would ha 


Ce ae lecture 
roel Sy Ulich be Kimeelt was to be assuas- 
nated.— Exchange, - ? 
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Who Elected Brown? 


The Democrat, in a éarefal analysis of the 
Official vote of this State at the late election 


says : 

The whole number of votes cast for Liberal 
candidates for Congress, not counting Smith of 
the sixth, who stood neutral as to the State 
ticket, is 54,317: The whole number of votes 
cast for McClurg candidates for Coogress, not 
counting Smith, is 51,208. The whole number 
of votes cast for Democratic candidates is 40,- 
192. Including Smith, the whole number of 
votes cast for Congress is 154,545. This shows 
that more Democrats voted for Governor, but 
not for Congress, than there were who voted 
for Congress, but not for Governor. 

‘This shows,’’ besides, that it was the Dem 
ocratic vote that elected Brown and the Libe 
ral State ticket; and that, bat for the aid 
which he received from the Democracy, Mr. 
Brown would have been overwhelmingly beaten, 
and the bolt would have been a fatal disaster. 
“The whole number of votes cast for Dem- 
ocratic candidates’ for Congress, says the 
Democrat, ‘‘is 40,192.” But these votes were 
cast in the first, third, fifth, sixth, and ninth 
districts alone, for in these districts only did 
the Democrats have candidates. In the fifth 
district, Mr. Dale, an independent Democratic 
candidate, announced himself only a few days 
before the election, and the vote he received 
(2,090,) is, therefore, no fair measure of the 
Democratic strength of that district. 

Taking gheir first, third, sixth and niath 
districts, in which alone there was a full Demo- 
cratic vote polled for Congressional candidates, 
we find that vote to be: First district, Wells, 
7,529; third district, McCormick, 7,572 ; sixth 
district, Comingo, 12,511 ; ninth district, King, 
10,890 ; total Democratic vote in the four dis- 
tricts, 38,102. For the Democratic vote in the 
other five districts, in which there were no 
Democratic candidates, we must go back to the 
Congressional election of 1868. At that elec- 
tion the Democratic vote in these districts was : 
Second, for Lindley, 8,280; fourth, for Mc- 
Afee, 4,955; fifth, for Phillips, 7,941; seventh, 
for Oliver, 8,029 ; eighth, for Williams, 7,348 ; 
total Democratic vote in these five districts, 
36,503. This would makethe total Democratic 
vote in the nine Congressional districts, 74,655, 
which is about the full Democratic vote of the | 
State cust at the late election. 

Taking this from Brown’s vote (103,374) we 
have 28,711 as the Republican vote cast for 
Brown, as against 63,336 Republican votes 
cast for McClurg. ‘If, therefore, the Demo- 
crats had stood aloof, and left the contest to 
the Republicans alone, McClurg would have 
been elected by 34,615 majority, or by a more 
than two-thirds vote of the Republican party. 

That this estimate is pretty nearly correct, 
is proved by its coincidence with another which 
cannot bedisputed. The total vote of the State 
in 1870 (167,710) is about fifteen per cent. 
greater than the total vote of the State in 1868, 
(144,887.) The Republiean vote in 1868 was 
$2,107, and this, increased by fifteen per cent., 
would make the same vote in 1870, 94,423. 
Our estimate of the Republiean vote at the late 
election, is: For McClurg, 63,336 ; for Brown, 
28,711; total, 92,047. hese two estimates, 
therefore, so nearly correspond as to prove that 
the proportion of Republican votes which we 
attribute to Brown cannot be far out of the 
way. 

Take another verification: Our estimated 
Democratic vote in 1870 is 74,655; our esti- 
mated Republican vote cast for Brown is 
28,711; and these, addded to the actual vote 
cast for McClurg (63,336) yields an estimated 
total vote of the State of 166,702. The actual 
total vote of the State is 167,710. 
It is manifest according to this fair analysis 
of the vote, that, had the late contest in this 
State been limited to the Republican party, 
McClurg would have defeated his antagonist 
by @ majority greater than the vote which his 
antagonist received. It was the Democratic 
votes thrown for Brown that rescued him irom 
defeat, and carried him to the gubernatorial 
chair by the magnificent majority of 41,000.— 
Hannibal Courter. 

—_————--—-—— <- al——-——— -—-~ 

John Bright. 

There is scarcely anything just now, of 
a personal kind, more saddening than the 
condition of John Bright. When the recent 
war-cloud rose over England, in conse- 
quence of the new demand of Russia, it was 
said that, if the ministry sustained Granville, 
John Bright would certainly withdraw from 
the administration. This is very likely true; 
and yet it is probable that John Bright bim- 
self knows nothing whatever of Gortschakoff's 
note, or of Granville’s roply, or of any war- 
cloud hanging over England. Through private 
sources we learn that the great orator is still 
kept in absolute and impenetrable retirement 
in @ quiet and beautiful village in Wales; 
where, by his physician, he is forbidden to see 
the newspapers, or to hold any conversation 
about topics which would lead to cerebral ex- 
citement. Some fifteen years ago Mr. Bright 
was menaced with the awful disease that has 
now once more approached him, and that 
threatens, as in the cases of Dean Swift, of 
Southey, and of other eminent men, to eclipse 
his intellectual light long before his physical 
powers havo begun to yield to decay. It is 
said that John Bright's general health is most 
excellent. His hair has within four years 
turned perfectly white, and his form and pres- 
ence have wh most benignant and vener- 
able. Millions of the best people in the world 
mourn over his affliction, and will look anx- 
iously for tidings of his recovery from it.—ZJn- 
dependent. 


The First Colored Bepresentative. 


Hon. Joseph H. Rainey, having been elected 
to fill the place of Mr. Whittemore as repre- 
rentative from the First Congressional District 
of South Carolina, was sworn in and took his 
seat Monday last, being the first colored man 
who has held such a position in this country. 
41ie was born in Georgetown, D.C., in June, 
1832, and is consequently in his 39th year. He 
descended from humble parantage, his father 
and mother both having been slaves. Mr. 
Rainey’s early education was extremely lim- 
ited, never having attended a echool in his life, 
but despite the disadvantages under which the 
colored people labored at that time, his thirst 
for education was so great that he took every 
opportunity that presented itself to acquire a 
knowledge of books, and, being naturally of an 
observing turn of mind, improved rapidly. His 
parents having purchased their freedom, he re- 
moved with them to Charleston, S. C.,where he 
has resided most of the time since. 

He took his seat on the Republican side in 
the extreme southwest corner of the hall. He 
is a bright mulatto, with straight hair and bushy 
side whiskers, and looks likea Cuban. His 
first act was to vote for Gen. Bank’s San Do- 
mingo resolution. 

The colored race is now represented in the 
United States Senate by Hiram Revels, in the 
lower House of Congress by Mr. Rainey, and 
on the Judicial bench by Mr. J. J. Wright, 
Associate Judge of the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina. 
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The English Mission. 


Hon. Robert C. Schenck, of Ohio, has been 
tendered, and has accepted, the position of 
Minister to England, vice Mutley, removed. 
He does not desire, however, to leave Congress 
till the close of the present session, and, not- 
withstanding the appointment, the claims of 
his elected successor, Lewis Campbell, will be 
contested by Gen. Schenck’s friends. Gen. 
Sohenck has long been conspicuous in political 
life, and recognised a8 a warm friend of the 

eculiar Pensylvanian theory of protection. 

e is @ practical, common-sense cape, 
with strong predilections, considerable infla- 
ence, and, of late, safe guidance in legislation 
as the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. He is a warm friend of the President, 
and will doubtless conduct our intercourse 
with England with frankness, ‘decision, and 
ability, though hardly with the thoroughness 
and brilliancy of Mr. Motdey.—Boston Com- 
monwealth, 
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The voracious worm whieh has been so des- 
tractive to the cabbage crop the a season is 
undergoing investigation. It is believed to be 
@ comparatively newcomer, ha been 
ported from Europe by way of Can 
sort of immigra' t ought 
It is worse than the ‘heathen C: 
fellow citizens, who are dear lovers 
bage, should’ let John Chinaman 

i attention ‘ to 
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Under Which King. 


A correspondent, in ancther colamn, discus- 
ses the question of the Senatorship at some 
length, avowing his decided for ex- 
Governor Blair for that high office. We have 
already given a few of the reasons why we 
should rather see Wm. A. Howard, of Grand 
Rapids, clected to the United States Senate. 
Without wishing in the least d to detract 
from the praise justly due Gov. Blair, while we 

ladly accord him the distinction of having 
en & most excellent and patriotic Governor, 
we cannot see why the fact that he has been in 
the past, and is now, so highly honored by his 
fellow-citizens, should give him any clarm to fil! 
further promotion. ite has just been elected 
to one of the first offices in the gift of the peo- 
le, And with this, it seems to us, he may well 
content, at least until his present term of 
service expires. We count out of this fight 
Mr. Ferry for the same reason, added to the 
further reason that he is by no means of the 
requisite mental stature. Mr. Ferry makes a 
very good member of Congress, attending to 
the local interests of bis district industriously 
and well, but he lacks the intellectual breadth 
and the large and comprehensive view, the 
statesmanship, which are necessary to one whu 
would fitly represent a great State in the 
Senate. The successor of Jacob M. Howard 
should not be a small man. 
Looking over the whole ground, with no 
prejudices against any candidate, with no par- 
tiality for any, with no axe to grind, no favor 
to ask at the hand of any cfficial, but speaking 
according to our best judgment and for the 
truest interests of the whole people, we reaffirm 
our deliberate conviction that the best and fit- 
test man to represent us in the next Senate is 
William A. Howard. We have yet to hear urg- 
ed against him a single valid objection. His 
experience in public life has been ample. His 
services to the party andthe country are sec- 
ond to those of noone among his competitors. 
His acquaintance with public men and famili- 
arity with questions of national concern are 
intimate and profound. Longa residert of 
this State, he is thoroughly identified with its 
interests, and understands its necessities. No 
objection can be urged against him in point of 
locality. And in ability and culture, in men- 
tal grasp and enlarged statesmanship he is the 


' peer of the best men in the commonwealth. In 


integrity, ability, and experience he has no su- 
perior, and on the score of past services to the 
State andthe party, his claims are equal to 
those of any man. While to each one of his 
competitors some strong and valid objection 
can be raised, against him nothing can be urged, 
and we therefore believe that the people and 
the Legislature will agree, and that his election 
may be conceded. And we also believe that 
in the Senate of the United States he will take 
rank among the ablest and most influential men 
in that body, and te a fitting and worthy re- 
presentative there of our noble State.— Pontiac 
Paper. 


—_——-——— <> oe 


Brief Notes. 


[From the Boston Commonwealth.| 
The election on Monday shows more saints 
than sinners in Boston. 
Alexander Dumas, senior, is dead, but his 
works will long live. 


Rey. John T. Sargent has several capital 
lyceum lectures which he will deliver on in- 
vitation. 


Congressmen are not willing to go for uni- 
versal amnesty yet. The caucus to favor it 
was @ failure. 


Advertising favors somewhat shatter our 
columns this week, hut we are willing to sub- 
rmait to it once-in-a-while. 


Mayor Shurtleff very gracefully extended 
the courtesies of his position to his successor, 
Mayor-elect Gaston, on Monday last. 


Miss Dickinson glorifies “ Joan of Arc” at 
the Globe Theatre to-morrow (Sunday) evening. 
Rev. Vila Blake will introduce the fair speaker. 


Women are beginning to act as revenue 
officers. A deputy collector at Sandusky, 
Ohio, is a woman, and the Washington au- 
thorities approve. 


Those young men of Ward Eleven unite so 
solidly when there’s occasion that it’s bard 
— to pull one of their own friends through 
the line. 


Wherever in speech, editorial, or resolution 
we may have used the words ‘* George O. Car- 
penter for Mayor,’’ we ask leave to so far 
amend as to insert the words “ William Gas- 
ton.” 


Henry L. Pierce, Esq., will probably be 
chairman of the new Board of Aldermen, and 
either Stephen R. Niles, Matthias Rich, Jr., 
or M. F. Dickinson, Jr., president of the 
Council. 


John P. Hale spoke at a political conven- 
tion in Dover, the other day. He is quite in- 
firm and emaciated from his former rotund 
physique. Ho was a glorious leader in the Sen- 
ate in his prime. 


The ‘‘ Commonwealth ticket” met with un- 
expected favor. One of the candidates had 
17,010 votes; another 16,635 ; a third 11,114; 
a fourth 11,264; and so on. And this with 
only two days’ presentation to the citizens! 


Bon. Charles Francis Adams gave a very 
interesting address in New York on Tuesday 
evening on the American struggles for neu- 
trality, showing the efforts made to establish 
the principle of neutral rights as a part of in- 
ternational law. ’ 


The proprietors of job printing offices and 
candidates for municipal offices were too busy 
to go to church yesterday.—Journal, Monday. 


Several conspicuous favorers of closing the 
Public Library on Sundays did not deem it 
very sinful to “look after’’ their ballots on 
that day. 


A club of thirty has been formed at the Har- 
vard Divinity School to take course tickets 
for the Horticultural Hall Sunday afternoon 
lectures. Thus Harvard draws from the Hub 
instruction as well as money. “ Hence lesser 
lights repair,” &c. 


It is not for us to offer admorfition to so 
erudite a biblical scholar as the editor of Zion’s 
Herald, but we nevertheless suggest that there 
is not a particle of evidence worthy of respeet 
that the ninth commandment bas been rescin- 
ded. He evidently thinks it has been. 


The reverend “Nasby” (Mr. D.-R. Locke) 
lectured to a rather slim audience at the Bos- 
ton Theater on Sunday evening last—a violent 
storm prevailing outside—on “The struggles of 
a conservative with the Woman Question,” and 
was listened to with great interest. Those 
present were well pleased, as was shown by 
frequent approbation. 

——_————_—~> > > 

AnotHer Kentuckian, Mr. Jones, astonished 
the country yesterday by offering in the House 
a preamble and resolutions setting forth that 
as the question of secession was from the be- 
ginning debatable ; that the right of revolution 
was admitted and was affirmed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence ; that certain States had 
seceded and set up a government of their own, 
in accordance with honest convictions as to 
their reserved rights; that a great civil war 
ensued; and the experiment made and settled 
by arms; that since then the people of the 
Southern States had conformed to all the re- 
quirements of the Government, and had been 
tully reconstracted ; and declaring that it was 
the duty of the Government and Congress to 
grant free, unqualified, and perfect pardon and 
ne to all political offenders in the late 
war. The preamble and resolutions were, of 
course, rejected by a large vote, several of the 
Democrats voting in the negative. We had 
all along supposed that the question of seces- 
sion was settled by the rebellion. According 
to Mr. Jones, it “was from the beginning de- 
bateble.” This will be news to the country 
generally.— Washington Chronicle. 


—-> <a 





Oxiaiw or tur Worp Barsecur.—Some 
anonymous Westminster reviewer long ago 
suggested that the word barbecue might have 
come from the French barbe-a-queue, ‘‘snout 
to tail,” because a bafbecued pig was cooked 
tout entier, “whole hog” on. The last 
edition of (Get-the-best) Webster, unabridged, 

ives countenance to absurd etymology. 

Guiana 





[For the New National Era.] 
THE FAITH OF PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


BY REY. CHARLES WHEELER DENISON. 


1G 
We will cling to the faith, the old faith, 
The word that the Lord Jehovah saith 
_The faith of our sires of yore ; 
We will walk in the path our fathers trod, 
In the name, and the fear, and the love of God, 
Forever and evermore. 


’ 


ae 


I. 
We will toil for the faith, the strong old faith, 
The word that the Lord Jehovah saith, 
In the Mayflower, on the flood; 
We will bear, in its strength, the whole world’s 


loss. 
To live and die at the whole world’s cross, 
Redeemed by a Saviour’s blood. 


Ill. 
We will honor the faith, the brave old faith, 
The word that the Lord Jehovah saith, 
All oe from the Pilgrim stock ; 
The faith t - has conquered the dungeon and 
stake 
The faith that no power on earth can shake, 
The faith of Plymouth Rock. 
> <-> oo 
The Wonderfal Gastein Water and 
Doctor Proll. 


Water to the right, water to the left. cold 
water, warm water, hot water, water trickling 
from rocks, water ruuning from spouts, water 
boiling out of sight and sending up steam, and 
in and around and aboveerand beyond every- 


~~ 


CONSTITUTION 
oyTHR . 
NATIONAL LABOR UNION. 


ARTICLE I. 


Seorrow 1, This organization shall be known as the Na- 
ae so Seen, and its jurisdiction shall be confined to 
2G aries. bd 


wiles 


Sac. 1. The National Labor Union shall be composed of 
such organizations as may now or hereafter having for 


their object ths amelioration and advancement of the condi- 
tion ef tho-e who labor for a living. 


Sze. 2, Kach or jon shall be 
tative, ad each State Labor Union to three for the State at 
arge in the Nationa! 'T Unvon, provided that represea- 
election direct trom 


tative. derive their the organiza they 
olaim to represent. ” areas 


ARTIOLE It. 


Stc.1. The officers of the National Laber Union shall 
lected annually on the third day of the session, and “* 
hold their office until their successors are dnly elected. They 
shail consist of a President, Vice President, 
Assistant Secretary, Troasarer, and an Executive Committee 
of nine members. 

Src 2. The above-named officers shall constitute a Bureau 
of Labor. 

Sec.3. There shall be one Vice President each Btate, 
Territory, and the District oi Columbia, to be chosen by the 
State Labor Unions where they exist. ere there are no 
State Labor Unions, by the State LaborConventions at their 
neXt meeting preceding the annual meeting of the National 
Labor Union. If neither elect a Vice President, then the 
National Labor Union shal] have power to appoint at their 


reguiar annual mecting. 
Labor shall be located in the city of 


Szo 4. The Bureau of 
Washington, D.C. 
APTICLE IV. 





Szc.1. The President shall preside at all meeti 
National Labor Union and the “ Bureau of Labor 
serve or‘er and enforce the laws. He shali sign’ 
for money drawn on the Treasurer b 


the custodian of the seal, which shall 


age of the 
and 

the Secretary, and be 
o f be affixed to all docu 
ments emanating from his office, and perform euch other 
duties as may be required of him by the Bureau of Labor, 


and the interest of the various organizatio several 
States demand. . — 





thing the great waterfall thundering down its 
three hanived feet, deafening you with noise 
however far you go, and drenching you with 
spray if you come near. 
“OQ, which water is for what disease?” we ex- 
claim, curious to taste of all, afraid to taste of 
any, remembering Hahnemann, whom we re- 
vere. 
Go to Dr. Proll,” says everybody. “ He is 
the man to tell you all about Gastein. He 
knows it thoroughly.” 
Indeed he does. He may be said to have 
Gastein by heart, 
Between nine and eleven in the mornings 
there is a chance of finding Dr. Proll, at his 
tiny, odd, three-roomed office, which is com- 
posed of equal parts of bare rock and vapor 
bath. At all other hours of the day they who 
wish to see him must watch and waylay him as 
sportsmen do game. Each man you ask will 
have seen him just the minute before running 
rapidly up or down some hill, but you will be 
wise not to attempt overtaking him. 
Dr. Proll is a man whom it belongs to Victor 
Hugo to describe. Words less subtle than his 
cannot draw the lines of a nature at once so 
electric, so simple, so pure, so wise, 50 enthusi- 
astic, so gentle, so childlike, so strong. Rev- 
erently I ask his pardon for saying, even at 
this distance, this ma:h. 
On the table in the room where Dr, Proll re- 
ceives his patients stands a dingy little appa- 
ratus, at sight of which one idly wonders—a 
magnetic needle swinging by pink floss silk 
under a low oval clock-case of glass, a small 
electrical battery, and a red glass vessel full 
of water. These are the silent but eloquent 
witnesses which tell the secret Of the naiad of 
Gastein. The doctor’s blue eyes sparkle with | 
eagerness as he immerses the battery in the 
water from the hot spring, and, connecting the 
wires with the electrometer, watches to see the 
needle move. He has done this perhaps 
thousands of times, but the thousandth time 
and the first are alike to all true lovers of 
science—io all true lovers in the world, for 
that matter. 
“You see? you see?’ he exclaims. 
Yes, we see that the needle swings fifty de- 
grees. The temperature of the water was 14° 
Reauwur. Then he puts the battery into dis- 
tilled water of the same temperature ; the needle 
swings but twenty degrees ; into common well- 
water, same temperature, and it swings but 
fifteen. 
‘*Now I will to you show that the Gastein 
water is the only thing in this world over which 
time has no power,” says Dr. Proll, filling the 
red glass vessel from another vottle. “ This is 
hot spring water one year old. It would be 
the same if it were one hundred years old. 
Look !” 
Yes, the needle swings fifty degrees. 
‘* And now remains the most wonderful ex- 
periment of all. I will show you how a very 
little of this magical water can electrify other 
water, just as one electric soul can electrify 
hundreds of commoner natures.” 
We smile at this. Itis not possible in the 
first moment to be lifted quite to the heights 
of Dr. Proll’s enthusiasm. But wait! Here is 
the battery in common boiled water, tempera- 
ture 26° Reaumar. The needle moves slagish- 
ly, barely ten degrees. 
“ You see? you see? we will repeat; all ex- 
periments should be twice.” 
Yes, the needle moves barely ten degrees. 
“ Now we will turn in an equal quantity of 
the hot spring water two years old, temperature 
the same. Look! look!” exclaimsthe doctor, 
clasping his hands in the delight of the true 
experimenter. 
ure enough. The heavy boiled water is 
electrified into new life. The needle swings 
forty degrees ! 
“ And thisis why I say that the water of 
Gastein is the water for souls,’’ continues the 
doctor, lifting out the battery with unconscious 
lovingness in his touch ; “and this is why 1 say 
in my book on Gastein, that these baths are the 
baths of eternal youth ; and this is why an old 
physician, more than a hundred years ago, 
wrote a little poem, in which he makes the 
naiad of Gastein say to the invalids, 
‘*If I cannot please all 

And cannot bring health to all, 

That is common to me and God, 

Where there lingers in the blood 

The poison of sin and passion in the soul, 

There can enter neither God nor I.”’ 


—Fromthe Atlantic Monthly for January. 





An Irish Letter. 

The Hannibal Messenger says that the follow- 
ing epistle was sent from Dublin to a young 
Irishman near Hannibal: . 

Dear Nepusw—I havn’t sint yez a letther 
since the last time I wrote yez, bekase wé’ve 
moved from our former place, and didn’t 


‘know whether a letther would rach yez or 


not. I now wid pleasure take up my pin to 
inform yez of the dith of yer own livin’ uncle, 
Kilpathrick, who died very suddintly afther a 
lingerin’ illness of six months. The poor man 
was in violent convulsions the whole time of 
sickress,lyin’ perfectly quiet and spachless, all 
the time talkin’ incoherently, and a callin’ for 
wather. I bad no opportunity to inform yez of 
his dith, excipt I had wrote to yez by the last 
post, which wint off two days before he died, 
an’ thin you would have had postage to pay. I 
am at a loss to tell what hisdith was occasioned 
at, but I fear it was by his last sickness. He 
niver was well tin days together durin’ the 
whole time of bis confinement. I am at a loss 
to till what occasioned it, but I fear it was by 
his aitin’ too much of rabbits stuffed wid pays 
an’ gravy, or pays an’ yravy stuffed wid rabbits, 
I can’t tell which. As soon as he brathed his 
last the docthora gave up all hopes of his re- 
covery. I needn’t tell yez anything about his 
age, for you well know he would have jist bin 
twenty-five year old lackin’ tin months, and had 
he lived till that time, would hev bin 8jx months 
dead. His property now devolves to his nixt 
in kin, who all died some time ago, 80 I expict 
it will be divided betwane us, an’ ye’s know bis 
property now was very considerable, for he had 
a fine esthate, which wint to pay his debts, an’ 
for the remainther,he lost that in a horse race, 
but it was the opinion of everybody at the time 
that he would have won the race if the horse he 
run against had not been too fastfor him. I 
niver saw @ man, an’ the docthers all say so, 
that took medicine betther nor he did. He 
would as lave take bitther as swate, if it only 
had the taste and appearance of whiskey punch, 
an’ if it would only put him in the same humor 
for fightin’. But, poor soul, he'll niver ate or 
driuk any more, an’ you now havn’t a livin’ re- 
lation but what was kilt in the last war. But 
I can’t dwell on this mournfal subjict, and shall 
sale my letther wid black sailinwax, an’ put on 

our uncle’s coat of-arms, so 1 beg yez not to 
fresh: the sale whin yez open the letther till 
three or four days afther yez resavé it, by which 
time yes will have time to be prepared for the 
sorrowful tidings. Yo're ould swateheart sinds 
love to yes unbeknownst to me. When Terry 
McGhee arrives in Ameriky, ax him for this 
letther, an’ if he don’t know it from the rest till 
him it’s the one that spakes of yer uncle’adeath 
and is saled in black. I remain ¥0" 


shuneigh t ould grandmother 
describes 


town of 
, near 


To O’Hooligan, late of the 
sack gertbo, Pariah of | 
Cy eae ‘in the county of 





[pei S°—Don't waite ul atther yeu rerare this 


Szc.2. The Vice President shall, in the absence or digabill- 
tios of the President, perform the duties of bis office, 
ARTICLE VY. 

Szc.1. The Recording Secretary shall keep a correct ac- 
count of the proceedings of the National Labor Union and 
Bureau of Labor. He shall fill all blanks, and write all or- 
ders for money on the Treasurer. He shall keep a debit 
and credit account, and shall report the condition of the 
finances at each meoting of the Bureau of Labor, and per- 
form such other service as may be required by the National 
Labor Union and Bureau of Labor. In-his the 
sistant Seoretary shall perform the duties of his office. 

ARTICLE VL 

Szc.1, The Treasurer shall receive ali mone 
bills and orders that may be drawn on him, Py a 
attested. He shall keep a debit and credit account, and re- 
port at each meeting of the Burean of Labor. He may be 
required to give such bonds with such security as the Bageau 

ARTICLE VII. 


may require. 

Szc.1. The Bureau of Labor shall meet at least onee in 
each month, at such time and placos as the interest of the 
Union may requiro. They shall fill all vacancies in said Bu- 
reau. They shall have power to grant charters to the va- 
rious organizations in the different States. In connection 
with the President they shall advieo and guperintend the or 
ganization of Labor Unions, land, loan, building, and co- 
operative associations generally, in the different States. 
They shall inquire into and inform the various organizations 
a to when, where, and how money can be obtained, in what 
—— and sg — _ of interest, and what security will 

required. ey shall give e ial attention to protec: 
the rights of the warkinease Or the various : fons 
chartered by the Nationa! Labor Unions in brin to jue- 
tice those who may rob them of their wages, 
about such legislation in the several States as may be ne 
cessary for the interest and advancement of the condition 
of the laboring classes, 

Suo. 2. They shall regulate the salary of the President, 
Secretary, aud such other officers as may be necessary to ac- 
complish the objects of the National r Union. 

8c. 3. They shall report annually to the National Labor 
Union the condition of the various organizations, also the 
general condition of colored labor in the United States, with 
such recommendations as they may think necessary. 

ee. 6. = oe, in qqenention with the President, act as 
agents for the secu of employment, to labor of 
and its transfer pecemy— ds State to pinens Tf rT 

Sec. 5. All communications in relation to business per- 
taining to the Labor Union or Bureau of Labor, must be 
marked on the envelope “official,” and addressed to the Presi- 
“|; Post Office Box 191, Washington, D. 0. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


oe re a bay mre shall be suffl- 
ent to a forac w 8 gran 
ment o} Senaetnaen 3 — a 

z0. 2. It shall be the duty of each organization to 
an annual statement of the condition of said 
with such other information as may be to the interest of 
workingmen, and forward it to the Bureau at least one 
month before the meeting of the National Labor U: that 
the reports may be printed for the use and benefit the 
National Labor Union at its annual meetings. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Src.1. Each locel organization or represen 
+ tax of ten cents lly per ber. 
ganization shall be paid on the presentation of the creden- 
tials of the delegate; and no delegate shall be allowed to 
er part in the deliberations of the Union until the tax Is 


ARTICLE X. 
8zc.1. The moe of the National Labor Unfon shall be 
held on the second Monday of December in each year; and 
1 commence its session at 12 M. 
Szc. 2. Special meetings of the National Labor Unions may 
— by the President, upon the request of the Bureau of 


ARTICLE XI.—Onper or Business. 


Report of Committee on Credenttals, 
- Rot! of members, 
Reading of minut 
Report of Bureau of Labor, 
Report of standing and special committeef, 
. Report of local organizations, 
. Unfinished business. : 
. New business, 
Adjournment. 
ARTICLE XII. 

Src. 1. This Constitution shall only be altered or amended 
at the reguiar annual meetings of the National Labor Unien 
by a two-third vote of all members present. 


tative shall pay 
© tax of an or- 








SOAAT ROLE 


tus of the National Labor Union and 
Bureau of Labor of the United States of 


America. 
Feliow Citizens and Wi of the United States : 


orkingmen 

The question of the hour is, How can the wor! 

best improve his condition? This question is not only being 

agitated in the United States, but throughout the 

world. The universal law of our existence is: “Inthe sweat 

of thy face thou shait eat thy bread.” We desire to impress 

os with this fact, that it is a Divine law, that we must le 
tr, and that the comforts of life can only be attained by 

honest, patient tofi. 

Itshould be the aim of every man to become a capitalist; 
that ip, every man should try and receive an exchange for bis 
labor, which, by proper economy and investmen' in 
the future, place him in the position of these on w! he& 
now dependent for aliving. At least it should be your as- 
piration to become the owner of your own homestead and 
place that homestead beyond the reach of want and poverty. 
As workingmen we canonily possess these blessings by being 
industrious with our ns and hands, temperate in our 
habits, aud economical with our means, 

It is the duty of our National Labor Union, and more per- 
ticularly the Bureau of Labor created by your delegates as 
sembled from nearly every Stato in the Union, to advise with 
you upon the best and most speedy means to better your 
ent wi pant eee ape hn pretend 

® loo emotions upop the 
of colored labor in the several tates, Disorgunized, prey 
paid, assaulted, and, in many cases, totally indifferent to 
own welfare. After a careful survey and consideration of 
this vital question, in which we have consulted the wisdom 
and experience of the most profound economists and labor 
ceformers of our times— 

We advise you, Ist, to immediately because labor 
can only protect itself when oy aap ro that is, by or 
ganized thoroughly, you have the command of capital. You 
receive better pay for your labor. You learn where and how 
to imvest your labor to better advantage. You learn the 
value of the capital invested with your labor—how to 
that capital, and make that cspital t your labor. 
learn bow and where to create eyment, to give 
selves work when you are debarred by oppusite 
tions. You learn the wants of your fellow workmen 
how to provide for them. 

In a werd, without organization, you stand in 
being exterminated. You cannot expect to be profitably 
employed, and the trades will soon die out in the 
With organization you will find employment, you will 
opposite combinations to aye claims to 
without restrictien because of our color, and open the 
for your children to learn trades and move forward in 
enjoyment of allthe rights of American citizenship. 
shall youorganize? We answer call a general meeting of the 
workingmen inevery city and town, and atter discussing 
the importance of organization, appoint a committee of one 
from each branch of trade or labor represeuted, to prepare 
a plan tor organization. When they have reported a 
then appoint your committee on constitution and permanent 
organization. When they report, proceed immediately to 
form yourselves into an association, send a copy of your 
constitution and list of officers to the Bureau of . 
get your charter. We would advise, where there is a suffic- 
ient number of any particular branch, that they organize 
separate a-sociatiuns. As each man desires to follow that 
business for which he has been educated. Asa consti 
for the governmeut of a carpenters’ association will net 
suitfor the government of a laborers’ association, it is im; 
portant that you organize each branchseparately. Five men 
of any one branch organized, can accomplish more in ¢he 
interest of that particular branch, than being associated 
with five hundred men of several branches. Mixed organi- 
sations have always proven disasterous to the labor rm 
movement, except in delegated bodies. The above organi- 
sations referred tu, are simple organizations for the protec- 
tion of labor and wages. 

We would call your attention to, andadvise, 2nd that 
form yourselves into co-operative Trades Unions. 
these are the most beneficial associations ef modern times, 
they require mueh judgment, and intellectualability tomake 
them a success. They seem to bea necessity at this time 
in order to farnish employment to colored men in 
States in the Union. co furnish a general 
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men can, 
building association, buy a house for what he 
pay rent forone. We shall be pleased to advise you u 
the most improved plans of 
4. In order to effect a more ugh 
the United states, and advise and 
uestions 


culiar position, the National 
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COMMON TALK. 


Go where you will, just at this time, and you 
will hear the Democrats, in their blandest tones, 
inviting the colored voters to— _ 


Come listen to our story 

Which we tearfully relete, 

Since we need your friendly service 
In city and in State ; 

When boys we played together ; 
True, you toted and we rode ; 

But now we're men together, 

And we all wiil share the load. 


Iu saying which they wink at their accom- 
plices, and, with hand to side of mouth, in an 
undertone, exclaim ; 


(Over the left.) 


Then, with serene and earnest brow, as if 
their words were the words of saints, they pro- 
ceed : 

You used to hoe the cotton, boys, 

The rice, and sugar-cane : 

Your heads and backs were full of aches, 
And ours were free from pain ; 

But now, since reconstruction, boys, 

Has played the very deuce, 

Our hands and backs alike must ache, 
All for the common use. 


(Aside, sneeringly :) Damn a nigger. 


We gathered at the capitol 

To make the laws for you ; 

We also went to Congress, boys, 

To put your matters through: ; 

But if you wish for office now, 

We'll work it toa T. 
Just cast your votes for your “‘ best friends,’ 
And see what you shall see. 


(We’s done seen it.) 


Go, kick the carpet-baggers out ; 
From scalawags cut loose ; 

And then we'll play the game of fox, 
While you perform the goose ; 

We'll fix the Constitution up, 

To suit us all so nice, 

Knock out the last amendments three, 
Then you can live on rice. 


(Won't that be bully!) 
-, - 


cee: ennai 
CATCHING A TARTA 


A Tradition of Sweden. 


—_— 


BY GEORGEL. AIKEN. 


Charles the XII of Sweden, surnamed, on 
account of his warlike propensities, by his ad 
mirers, the “ Lion of the North,” and by his 
detractors, with equal justice, perhaps, the 
“ Madman of the North,”’ accidentally encoun 
tered, at the chateav Gortz, a young creature 
from the banks of Volga—a niece of Baron 
Gortz. So powerful was the impression she at 
once made upon the hitherto impregnable heart 
of the hero, so completely was he spellbound in 
her charms, that he seemed to lose all recollec 
tion of other matters, even of the disastrous 
battle of Pultowa. 

The name of his enchantress was the Princess 
Ikla—for she was a princess, her mother, the 
Baron’s sister, having married the Hetman o! 
the Tartars. Being left an orphan at an early 
age she had take:. up her residence with Baron 
Gortz in Stralsund. 

The baron wasa bit of a historian—or he 
thought he was—and was then engaged in 
writing a history of the king, who called upon 
him often to revise and eerrect the work. Be- 
sides the baron was one of the crown council- 
ors, and was often entrusted with important 
business of the State. 

Charles the Twelfth had that desire, which 
seems inherent in the breast of greatness—he 
wished to be loved for himself alone, without 
any regard to his state and grandeur; conse 

uently he had himself presented to Ikla under 
the simple title of Count D’Olfen, and in that 
name he paid his court to the erratic princess ; 
for her Tartar blood made her disregard many 
of the conventionalities of life, though her uncle 
often declared that she had the blood of the 
Gortz’s fallin her veins, and was no more a 
Tartar than he was—and there was not much 
of the Kalmuck about him. 

Baron Gortz was highly delighted at the 
prospect of becoming the uncle of the king; 
but that delight was tempered by a wholesome 
dread of his prospective nephew-in-law. For, 
stripping off the dazzling veil of his military 
glory, we must acknowledge that the “ Lion of 
the North” was an unmitigated tyrant, and 
ruled his subjects in a very arbitrary manner. 

Baron Gortz had proof of this one day when 
he received a letter from theking. It contained 
these words : 

‘Baron de Gortz, information has reached 
me that the Captain of Hulans, Gustavus Rei- 
nold, who was condemned to death for neglect 
of orders at the battle Paltowa, but who escaped 
before the execution of his sentence, has been 
seen in Stralsund. Write instantly to the 
governor; tell him I hold him responsible for 
the apprehension of this traitor. ithin five 
minutes of his being taken and identified, let 
him be shot. And the person in whose house 
he shall be found shall be forthwith shot. 

Caries.” 


The letter troubled the good old baron sorely, 
for his niece had made him promise to inter- | 
He broke: 


cede for this identical young officer. 
into a cold perspiration when he reflected that 
if he did so the probability. was that he should 
get himself shot for the pains. He wished 
fondly in his heart that the king and Ikla were 
married, because then he should be his uncle, 
and he could never think of shooting one of the 
royal family. 

He wrote the order to the governor, and sent 
it by a servant, who informed him that an offi- 
cer of the police wished to speak with him. 
Wondering at this he hastened to the hall 
below. On his return he found Ikla, petite, 
dark-haired, dark-eyed gipsy of a woman, 
gazing listlessly from the large bay window into 


the street below. She noticed that he was in a 


state of perturbation. 

‘What is the matter ?’’ she asked. 

“T want to put you on your guard,’’ he ex- 
claimed, breathlessly. ‘‘ The police have been 
sent to say they have reason to believe that a 
young man is concealed somewhere in my 

' chateau.” 

‘‘] know it,”’ answered Ikla, coolly. “I 
concealed him.” 

“You!” exclaimed the astonished baron. 
‘- Who is he?” 

“ Gustavus Reinold.” 

The baron uttered a dismal groan. 

“Ikla, you have murdered me!” he cried ; 
and sank feebly into a chair. 

“Not so bad as that, I hope,” she replied, 
smilingly. 

‘*] tell you that whoever harbors the traitor 
is to be shot !’’ exclaimed the frightened baron, 


ey 
‘* You know well that Gustavus is no traitor.” 

“What signifies that? If the king orders 
it, he must be shot—and so must1?” And 
the baron groaned again. ‘‘ What made you 
take so fatal an interest in this wretched young 
man ?” 

“His misfortunes,” replied Ikla. “ He is 
innocent; I know it, and my dear mother, your 
sister, knew it also. Forced by acruel and 
unjust sentence to fly this country, he found 
safety and refuge in ours.” 

“Then why the deuce did he leave it ?”’ 

‘*To follow me when you sent for me. Find- 
ing the pursuit so hot, I thought the best asy- 
lum for him was our cheateau.” 

“T am much obliged to you for the prefer- 
ence,” answered the baron, dolefally. 

At this moment a servant entered the room, 
and announced : 

* Count D’Olfen.”’ 

The baron’s visage brightened with a hope- 
ful idea, 

‘*'Tuere is but one chance for us all,” he ex- 
claimed, “ marry,the count and then—”’ 

He checked himself abruptly. 

‘If it depends on that, our chance is small,"’ 
she returned, roughly; ‘‘ but listen to,me— 
obey me, and all will yet be well. I intend to 
play a desperate game—but if I win, I shall 
save a life of far more value than my own.” 

She had a rapid conference with the baron, 
and though he listened to her at first with 
astonishment and alarm, she finally won him 
over to-her purpose, and he promised to assist 
her, though it was with fear and trembling ; 
but he had pretty well made up his mind by 
this time that be should be shot any way, and 
he thought it did not make much difference for 
what. 

He withdrew, and Charles the Twelfth, as 
Count D’Olfen, entered the room. He wore 
the uniform of his favorite regiment; a light 
blue coat trimmed with gold, a: d the corners 
of the skirts turned back ; vaff leather breeches ; 
high boots of black leather, to which a for- 
midable pair of spurs was attached ; a three- 
cornered black hat; a black stock ; buff gaunt- 
lets, and a heavy sword, - He locked more like 
a warrior equi for the field than a lover 


his 8 bower. 
He felt like # timid school boy in the pres- 








ence of this piquant beaaty, 
the cutwerbs af his heart and. penetrated to 
the very citadel. Would any one believe that 
he was Charles XI[? He began to doubt it 
himself. Nations trembled at his name, yet 
he—I will not say trembled—bat felt very 
much like a fool in the presence of a simple 
girl. He felt that this would never do. Though 
she did not know who he was, he must remem- 
ber that he did. 

In her turn Ikla also had her reflections. 

‘“ He seeks a Tartar,’’ she thought, “ he shall 
find one.” 

“What, count!’ she exclaimed, “in regi- 
oe How devoted you must be to the 
sing.’ 

“ Well, Iam,” he admitted; ‘‘ but I came 
here, as well as I can recollect, to tell you how 
devoted I am to you; only I confess myself 
awkward in these matters. I never cared for a 
woman till I saw you.”’ 

“Why, count, you must be the very coun- 
terpart of the king,” cried Ikla, coquettishly. 
” d say he hates women.” 

“He does no such thing,” replied Charles, 
quickly. 


‘* How do you know ?” she asked, archly. 

“T think I know him.” 

‘You might as well say you think you know 
yourself.’’ 

“ How?” he cried, suspiciously. 

“Which no man does.”’ 

“Oh! I know you, utall events. I know 
what a taking, striking, bewitching little crea- 
ture you are; above all, I know how I love 
you! I am a plain, blunt soldier, and like to 
know the worst that can happen to me. Do 
you love me?”’ 

‘Is that the worst that can happen to you ?” 
she asked, demurely. ~ 

“Tkla, I generally get the best of it at blows, 
but I own you beat me at words. I shall sim- 
ply return to the charge—do you love me?’ 


“T must have proof of your love before I an- | 


swer that.’” 

** What proof?” 

“Would you grant any little whim of 
mine?” 

“ Certainly I would.” 

‘‘ Don’t make any rash promises.” 

“1 swear it !”’ 

Ikla laughed gleefully, went into an adjoin- 
ing room, and brought forward an antique cos- 
tume, such as had been worn by the dames of 
fifty years ago. 

“T have the greatest desire to see how you 
would look dressed as my grandmother,” she 
cried. 

The king was appalled. 

“Death and the dev—,’’ he began. 

“QO, fie! no swearing in a lady’s presence,” 
she said, checking him. ‘But I am glad I 
have discovered what your love amounts to.” 

He expostulated with her, and ended, as 
common mortals do, in submitting to a woman’s 
will, ‘This love is a powerful master. She 
dressed him in a petticoat, and a heavy brocade 
dress, and tied the high-starched cap tightly 
under bis chin. 

“ Faugh!” he cried, in disgust, “ this dress 
makes me smell like a muskrat.” 

“You don’t like perfumes, then ?” 

“No— yes — one, gunpowder! I’m like 
Charles the Twelfth, and there’s no other per- 
famg for me but gunpowder !” 

“b. I wish I were his wife!’ exclaimed Ikla, 
fervently. ; 
He regarded her in pleased surprise. 

“ What! are you in love with the king 

“Q, dear, no! Only one might be inclined 
to sacrifice one’s self for the sake of one’s coun- 


” 
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Charles smiled grimly. 

‘* You are vastly condescending,’’ he replied ; 
‘‘and pray what else would you do for your 
country ?” 

“TI would soften his character.. I would 
tame his lion, and he should soon be a» much 
beloved as he already is admired and feared.” 

“And how is this marvel to be accom- 
plished?” inquired Charles, so much interested 
that he forgot the ridiculous figure he cut in 
the old waman’s clothes. 

“ Sit down and let metell you. There, now, 

ou must fancy yourself Charles XII.”’ 

“ Well, I do,’’ he answered, with a signifi- 
cant smile. 

‘‘Consider me the queen,’ she continued, 
and drew up her chair beside him, 

“Go on,” he cried, rather pleased with the 
conceit. 

“T should devote my life to obtaining and 
securing his confidence. 

‘“* We will suppose you have it ?” 

“ Then I should use it to make him submit, 
on all fitting occasions, to my sovereign will. 
I would teach him the true value of his noble 
prerogative.” 

“Which is—” 

“* Mercy !” 

** Come, come, Charles the Twelfth is severe, 
I know, but he is just,” 

“Not always. Witness the case of Capt. 
Reinold.” ’ 

Charles started and looked at her suspi- 
ess A 

‘*What do you know of the culprit?” he 
cried. 

“His sentence is unjust,” she answered, 
firmly, “and he is therefore a fit object for the 
interference of the queen.” ‘She arose, went 
to the table and took a paper from it. 

‘* Now, if I were the queen, I would ap- 
proach the king as I do you, with this paper 
inmy hand” She walked up to him with dig- 
nity. “I would say to him, ‘Sire, your honor 
and your glory both require that you should 
put your name to this—sign.” 

He took the paper from her in surprise and 
looked at it. 

‘*A pardon for Captain Reinold!” he ex- 
ciaimed, and his brow darkened angrily. ‘ In- 
deed! then, my dear littfe friend, if I were 
Charles the Twelfth, this would be my answer.” 

He tore up the paper. Nothing discom- 
posed, she immediately drew another paper 
from her pocket. 

“Then,” she said, and knelt at his feet 
pleading as shespoke, ‘‘King of Sweden, your 
are blinded not by justice, but by anger. 

hen Captaio Reinold was intrusted with 
that order, he found the battle of Pultowa irre- 
trievably lost; if he had delivered it, he 
would only have caused a massacre of the 
Swedish prisoners by the remorseless Russians. 
For this reason alone he did not deliver it, and 
then incurred your majesty’s displeasure.” 

‘“‘T desire to know the reason of the extra 
ordinary interest you take in this young man?” 
he asked, curiously, and she thought by his 
tone he was jealous. 

“You shall know, count,’’ she answered, 
‘‘when you have promised to obcain the par- 
don from the king.” 

“T will make no such promise,” cricd 
Charles, sternly. 

A timid knocking at the door disturbed them. 
Ikla would have opened it, but Charles, aware 
of the rediculous manner in which he was 
dressed, detained her. Then the voice of the 
baron was heard in very tremulous accents 
declaring that the royal council was assembled 
and awaited the presence of the count. Charles 
in dismay begged Ikla to remove the dress, for 
he found it impossible to do so, but she only 
laughed at his predicament. 

‘* Wretched girl!” he exclaimed, angrily ; 
“you force meto declare myself—I am the 
king !’’ 

But she only laughed the louder. 

‘* Sire,” she answered, with a mocking cour- 
tesy, “I have known it from the first. Sign 


| the pardon, therefore, or I will at once admit 
| the council, and let them see how yon look in 


my grandmother's clothes.” 

The king was obliged to acknowlege himself 
fairly vanquished. Hesigned the pardon, and 
Ikla freed him from the obnoxious garments. 
Then she admitted her uncle and informed the 
king that he was all the council that had 
assembled, and re-assured the poor baron, who 
looked half frightened to death, for the share 
he had taken in this little plot. 

‘Baron de Gortz,” said Charles, “for cer- 
tain reason I have pardoned Captain Reinold. 
Let his pardon be sent to him at once. 

Ikla took the pardon. 

“There is no oceasion to send it sire,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I can deliver it myself. Gustavus is 
concealed in this chateau.” 

“ Gustavus, again !’’ cried the king, sharply. 
“Is this man your lover?” . 

“ He is—and would have been my husband.”’ 

‘* Then you have deceived me every way.” 

‘*No, sire; you deceived yourself. Had I 
been ambitious, I might have sealed your ruin ; 
as it is, 1 have saved Sweden from a queen who 
would not have been worthy of her, and re- 
stored to her a king whois.’’ 

He was determined she should not beat him 
in every way. 

‘* Tkia,” he exclaimed, “I restore Reinold to 
favor, make bim a Colonel, and, as I have my 
doubts about him, marry him. No doubt you 
will teach him to obey orders im the future ; 
and may he not find—”’ 

“ What?"’ 


** That he has caught 9 Tartar !” 


THE NEW NATIONAL ERA. 


OUR PREMIUMS, 


We want the New Narionat Era to 
circulate everywhere and to be read by 
everybody. The following 

Soe Oe Oe Oe 
are offered as an extra inducement to ob- 
tain subscribers: 

LITTLEFIELD’S 

SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 





OF 
PRESIDENT GRANT. 


For two subscribers, with the money, ($5) we 
will send two copies of the paper one year and 
present the person sending us the names with 
Littlefield’s splendid Steel Engraving of Presi- 
dent Grant, by mail postpaid, carefully put up 
onaroller. This engraving cost three thousand 
dollars, and the impressions sell for three dol- 
lars each. 

That it is the nest published likeness of our 
patriotic President the following testimonials, 
from among scores of a similar character, fally 


attest: 
From President Grant ; 


I regard Mr. Littlefield’s portrait of myself as 
the best ever engraved. U.S. Grant. 


From Mrs. Grant: 
It is a splendid portrait. Jota GRaXxT, 
From the General's Father: 
I do not hesitate to pronounce it superior to 
any I have ever seen. Jessk Grant. 
From the General's Brother: 
Littlefield’s engraved portrait of my brother 
is an excellent likeness, and the best I have seen. 
O. S. Grant. 
From the Brother-in-Law of the General: 


It is the best likeness of the General extant. 
F. T. Dest. 





. ‘From Senator Sumner. 


Boston, September 21, 1867. 
Dear $in—I thank you for the engraving of 
General Grant, which is excellent in every re- 


spect. 
Faithfully, yours, Crares ScmNer, 


From Gen. George G. Meade. 


The likeness is excellent, the expression ad- 
mirable, and the engraving, as a work of art, 
worthy of all commendation bestowed upon it by 
artists. Very truly, yours, 

, Gro. G. Mean, 
Major General U. S. A. 


From General O. O. Howard. 


War DEpaRTMENT, 
Bureau or ReruGEes aND ABANDONED Lanps, 
Washington, September 19, 1867. 
J. H. Lerverietp, Esq.: Dear Sir—When 
your portrait of General Grant was presented to 
me, I was struck with the excellent likeness. I 
admired it so much that I purchased a copy im- 
mediately. 
I take great pleasure in concurring in the 
commendations of General Meade and others. 
Very truly, yours, O. O. Howarp. 


Or, for two subscribers with the money, ($5,) 
we will send two copies of the paper and one 
copy of 


The American Agriculturist, 


one year, a8 a premium, to be mailed direct 
from the publishers. 

The AGricvuLturist is a valuable Magazine, 
published monthly, containing 44 large pages, 
adapted to the Farm, Garden and Household, 
handsomely illustrated, and the subscription 
price for the Magazine alone is $1.50. 
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Inducement Extraordinary! 


AN ORGAN 
FOR EVERY CHURCH. 


We make the following UNPARALLED 
PROPOSITION to all Churches which have not 
a good ORGAN, and desire to procure one: 

For a club of 90 subscribers with the money 
($225) we will send 90 copies of our paper one 
year, and present the getter up of the club with 
one of S. D. & H. W. Smith’s five octave, single 
reed, 


CONSERVATORY ORGANS, 


In solid Black Walnut, paneled case, with im- 
proved Swell, Tremolo, and Metalic Blow Pedals; 
the price of which is one hundred dollars. 








‘ For a club of 150 subscribers and the money 
($875) we will send 150 copies of our paper one 
years and present as a premium one of Smith’s 
celebrated 


Five Octave Double-Reed Organs, 


in solid Black Walnut case, containing the Im- 
proved Swell, Tremolo, Metallic Blow, Pedals, 
Manual, Sub-Bass, and Octave Coupler, which 
nearly doubles the powerof the instrument. The 
price of this organ is $175. 


For a club of 175 subscribers and the money 
($487.50) we will send 175 copies of our paper 
one yearand present as a@ premium one of Smith’s 
celebrated 


American Church Organs, 


Five Octave, Double Reed, Oak Case, and Six 
Stops, viz: Diapasdn, Diapason Forte, Princi- 
pal, Principal Forte, Vox Celestis, and Tremolo. 
This is an excellent instrument for church uses, 
and sells for $200. 


$1,000 PEDAL ORGAN. 


large churches and music halls. It has Two 
Mannals, Five Octaves, Four Sets of Reeds, Two 
Octaves of Pedals, and Sixteen Stops. The 
manufacturer’s price is $1,000. 

We will present one of these splendid Organs 
to any person who shall procure and forward to 
us a club of 800 subscribers with the money, 
(2,000,) and will also furnish 800 copies of the 
New National Era one year. 


eel 


Subscribers from different places will be re- 
ceived on either of the above clubs; and two 
subscribers for six months will be counted the 
same as one for a year. 

Any other priced instrument made by thif 
celebrated firm, in Boston, will be given asa pre- 
mium at proportionate rates. 

There is scarcely a church in the country with- 
out an Organ that cannot obtain the requisite 
number of subscribers with a little effort to se- 
cure one under our liberal proposition. The 
burden, being distributed, will be light for each 
individual, and every subscriber will get the 
worth of his money in addition to securing a good 
Organ for his church. 


OR SALE, 

The property occupied by the undersi 
while Superintendent of the Barry ogee 
ing the peperty of Mr. Frederick Deneines; Jr., 

sylum e. 





on the road. Terms reasonab 


Apply to L. E. SLEIGH. 
nol7-2t 


LINCOLN CO-OPERATIVE 
Building Association. 


The regular monthly meeting, on the first 
MONDAY NIGHT OF EACH MONTH, 
. in the 
Columbia Law Buildings, 
Fifth street, between D and Louisiana avenue. 


und their fri 
PO iy gd mat friends are invited 
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This is a magnificent instrument, suitable for | 
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AVIS? HOTEL,: 


1718 K STREET, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

This well-known, commodious, and elegant 
house will, on the’ lst of November, 1870, be re- 
opened, when Mr. St. Ciatr Davis, the popular 
proprietor, will be most happy to see his friends 
and the public generally. The house will be con- 
ducted on the European plan. The table will 
be supplied with the delicacies of the season. 
Terms reasonable. oct27-3m* 


CROMWELL HOUSE, 
‘‘Equal Public Privileges for All,” 


DR. R. I. CROMWELL, 


271 CUSTOM-HOUSE STREET, 
(Corner of Villere Steet, ) . 
NEW ORLEANS. 














Board and lodging by the day or w@ek. Re- | 
sponsible for all parcels, moneys, baggage, &c., 


left in my charge. jy14-6m. 


“POWELL HOUSE,” 
153 THOMPSON ST., NEAR HOUSTON, 
NEW YORK. 


This House possesses attractions superior to 
any other of its class in the city, having begn 
newly painted and furnished with new furniture, 
beds, and bedding throughout. It is heated with 
hot air, abundantly supplied with hot and cold 
water baths for the use of boarders ; besides, it 
is airy, neatly kept and well arranged for the 

romotion of health, and is designed especially 
or the comfort and convenience of respectable 
families. The location is central, and in addi. 
tion to a quiet and respectable neighborhood, it 
possesses the advantage of being within a few 
minutes’ walk of the principal churches, and 





example of the assiduous care to provide for the 
public wants, the undersigned a gr calls 
the attention of persons visiting the city to the 
Powx i Hovss, and solicits their patronage. 
WM. P. POWELL, 


aug18-ly. Proorietor. 


M*: ELIZABETH E. COOLEY, 
PRIVATE BOARDING, 


No. 62 Phillips Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





| oct27-6t 











FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 
THE SENATE. 


Term oxp’s. 
Alabama. Missouri. 
1871 |Charles D. Drake............ 873 
Car] Schurz. 


Willard Warner 
1873 
Nebraska, 


George E. Spencer: 
Arkansas. 
1871| John M. Thayer 
1873, Thomas W. Tipton 
| Vevada. 


Alex. Mc’ onald. 
| N 
«1873 | James W. Nye 
1875) William M. 
New Hampshire. 
1873) Aaron H. Cragin 
Wm. A. Buckingham 1875 | James W. Patterson 
Delaware. New Jersey. 
Willard Saulsbury*......... 1871} Alexander G. Cattell 
Thomas F. Bayard* 1875 | John P. Stocktan* 
Florida, } New York. 
Thomas W. Osbora 1873| Roscoe Conkling 
Abijah Gilbert 1876: Reaben &. Fenton 
Georgia. North Carolina. 
(Vacancy)..cccccrcsecrseesrrees ——| Joseph C. Abbott 
|John Pool 


| Ohio. 
1871 John Sherman 


Cornelius Cole........++ 
Eugene Casserly* 

Connecticut 
Orris 8. Ferry 





Tllinois. 
Richard Yates 
Lyman Trumbull 

Indiana. Oregon. 
Oliver P. Morton 1873| Geo. H. Williams 
Daniel D. Pratt 1875 | Henry W.Corbeit 

Towa. } Pennsylvania. 
J.B. Howell.c........ccseereses 1871' Simon Camerun.............. 
James Harlan 1873 John Scott 
Kansas. } Rhode Island. 
Edmund G. Ross 1871 Henry B. Anthony......... 
Samuel C, Pomeroy 1873) William Sp C) 

K le South Carolina. 
Thomas C. McCreery* 1871 Thos. J. Robertson. 
Garrett Davis* 1873) Fred’k A. ~awyer. 

Y Tennessee. 
18”1 | Joseph 8. Fowler. 
1873| Wm. G. Brownlow 
Texas. 
1870; Morgan C. Namilton......—- 
1875) J. W. Flanagan............00 —_ 


j Vermont. 
1873) Justin 8. M orrif............187 
1875) Geo. ¥. Edmunds. 

j Virginia. 
1871\ John F. Lewis...ceeessses 


1871 
1873 


1873 
1875 


1871 
1875 


1871 
1873 
John 8. Harris 1871 
Wm. Pi 


Lot M. Morrill.......0.0+.+-++ 
Hannibal Hamlin 
Maryland. 
George Vickers*............. 
Wn. ¢. Hamilton* 
Massachusetis 
Henry Wilson. 
Charles Sumnet......"..0000 
Michigan. = West Virginia. 
Jacob M. Howard 1871 Waitman T. Willey 
Zachariah Chandler........1875| Arthur I. Boreman. 
Minnesota. Wisconsin, 
(Vacant).......0000 csroerereres ——/Timothy 0. Howe 
Alexander Ramsey 1875 | Matt. H. Carpenter 
Aississippt. H 
Adelbert Ames 
Hiram R. Revels 
* Democrats. 
The Senators 
their seats, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Alabama. j New Jersey. 
1—Alfred E. Buck. | 1—William Moore. 
2—Charles W. Ruckley. 2—Charles Haight.* 
3—Robert H. Heflin. | 8 John T. Bird.* 
4—Charles Hays. | 4—John Hill. 
5-—-Peter M. Dox.* | &—Orostes Cleveland.* 
6—Wiiliam C. Sherrod.* j New York. 

Arkansas. | 1—Henry A. Reeves.* 
1—Logan H. Roots. 2—John G. Shumaker.* 
2~—Anthony A.C. Rogers.* | 3—Heury W. Slocum.* 
8—Thomas Boles. | 4—John Fox.* 

6—John Morrissey.* 
a en 8. Cox.* 
—Harvey C. Calkin,® 
6—James Brooka.® 
9—Fernando Wood. 
10--Clarkson N. Potter.* 
| 11—Chas. Hf. Van Wyck. 
| 12John H. Ketcham. 
| 13—John A. Griswold.” 
14—stephen L. Mayhem.* 
15—Adviphus H. ‘Yanner. 
16~—Orange Ferriss. 
1i—Wiuliam A. Wheeler. 
18—Stephea rantord. 
19—UCharles Knapp. 
20—Addison H. Lafiin. 
| 2l—Alex. H. Bailey. 
22—John U. Churchill. 
Minois. | 26—Dennis Mc arthy. 
At Large—John A. Logan,| #4—Gvorge W. Cowles. 
1—Normau B. Judd, | 46—William H. Kelsey. 
2—John F. Farnsworth. 40—-Giles W. Hotchkiss. 
3—ii. U. Burchard. | 27~—Hamilton Ward. 
4—John B. Hawley. | 28—Nvah Davis, jr. 
6—Ebon 0. Ingersoll. 28—Jobn Fisher, 
6—Burton C. Cook. 30—David 8. Bennett. 
7—Jesse H. Moore. 81—vo. ter theidon. 
8—Shelby M. Cullom. North Carolina. 
9—Thompeson W. BMcneely.*} 1—Clinton L. cobb. 
10—Albert G. Burr.* 2—Vacant, 
11—Samuel 8. Marshall.* 
12—John B. Hay. 
18—John M. Crebs.* 
Indiana. 
1—Wn. E. Niblack.* 
2—Michael C. Kerr.* 
38—Wm. 8. Holman.* 
4—Geo. W. Julian. 
5—John Coburn. 
6—Laniel W. Voorhees,* 
7—Godlove &. Orth. 
8—Jas. N. Tyner. 
9—John P. (. Shanks. 
lu—Wm. Williams, 
11—Jaspor F ogee 


— 
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® 
elect from Georgia have not been admitted to 


oe 
1—Samuel B. Axtel.* 
2—Aaron A. Sargent. 
3—James A. Johnson.* 
Connecticut. 
1—Julius L Stropg. 
2—Stephen W. Keliogg. 
8—H. H. Starkweather. 
4—William H. Barnum.* 


ware. 
Benjamin T. Biggs.* 
Florida. 
fharles M. Hamilton. 
“a. 
(Vacancy) 





8—Olver H. Dockery, 
Resigned, 
| 6—ZIsrael G. Lash. 
| 6—Francis K. Shober.* 
7—A. H. Jones, 


1—Pet we = 

| 4--Peter W. strader.* 
2—-Job E. stevenson. 
3—Robert vu. 8chenck. 
4—William Lawrence, 
5—William Mungen.* 

| 6—-John A. Smith. 
7—James J Winans. 

ee Boney. 

} w. FP. Dicki ” 

| 10—E. D. Peck, 
ll—John T. Wilson. 

| 12—Phil. Van Trump * 

| 13—George W. Morgan.* 

| 14—Martin Welker. 

| 15—Eliakim H. Moore, 

6—Charles Pomeroy. 16—John A, Bingham, 

‘Kansas. 17—Jacob A. Ambler, 

1—Sidney Clarke. } 18—William H, Upson 

ote uck | 19—James y Gartield. 

—Luwrence 3, Trimble.* le 

2—Wim. M. Sweeney,* | 1—Joseph 8. smith. 

8—Joseph H. Lewis. Y 

4—J. Proctor Knott.* - 

5—Boyd Winchester.* 

6—Thomas L. Jones, * 

7—James B. Beck,* 

8-—Gvorge M, Adams,* 

9—John M. Rice.* 

sedineen. 


owa, 
1—George W. McCrary. 
2—William Smyth. 
3—Wm. B. Allison. 
4—Wm. Loughridge. 
5—Frank W. Palmer. 


i lwania, 
| 1—#amuel J. Randall.* 
2—Charies O'Neill. 
3—Leonard Myors, 
4—William D, Kelley. 
| 5—O. N, Tuytor, 
se nerd . Btiles.* 
— Wash. Townsend, 
8—J. Lawrence Getz.* 
9—Oliver J. Dickey. 
10—Henry L. Cake. 
| 1l—Daniel M. Van Anken.* 
| 1é—George W. Woodward.* 
| 13—Ulysses Mercur, 
se = B. Packer. 
chard J. Halde ” 
16—John Cessna. sag 
li—Daniel J. Morrell. 
18—Wm. H. Armstrong. 
19—Glenni W. Scofield, 
20—Ualvin W. Gilfillan, 
2l—John Covode, 
22—James 5. Negley, 
St—Jeson byw 
24—J ose . Donley. 
Rhode Island, 


1—Thomas A. Jenckes. 
2--Oukes Ames, 


2—Nathan F. Dixon, 
3—Ginery Twitchell. | South Carolina. 
4—Samuel Hooper, 1—(Resigued.) 
6—Benjamin F. Butler. | 2—U. O. Bowen, 
6—Nathaniel P. Banks, | 3—Solomon L. Hoge. 
7—George M. Brooks, | 4—A. 8. Wallace, 
8—George F. Hoar, | Tennessee 
9—Wim. B, Washburn. 
amas * L. Dawes. 


1—Fernando ©. Beaman. 4—Lewis Tillman, 
2—Wm. L. Btoughton. 6—William F. Prosser, 
stin Blair. 6—Banuel M, ’ 
7—Iseac R. Mawkins, 
8—Wiliam J. Smith, 
Tenas. 


. W. Whitnure, 


1—Vacant, 
2—Lewis A. Sheldon, 
Tit bees 
oseph P. News 
HER non ork wien, 
Maine, 
1—John Lynch. 
2—Samuel P. Morrill, 
38—James G. Blaine. 
4—John A. Peters, 
“a Hale. 
aryland. 
1—Samuel bleton.* 
2—Stevenson Archer,* 
3--Thomas Swann.* 
4—~Patrick Hami)].¢ 
6--Frederick Stone.* 
Massachusetts, 
1—James Buffington. 





1—Roderick RB. Butler, 
2—Herace nard. 
3~—Willam B. Stokes, 


6—Omer D. Co - 
6—Randolph strickland, 


1—Mertoa 8 Wilkinson. 
2—Eugene M. Wilson.* . 














very near the main line of city railroads. Asan | 


Term exp’s. | 
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All About the Public Lands. 
HAWES’ MANUAL OF VU. 8.SURVEYING. 
Tells all About the Public Lands. 

It tells how the Government lands are sur- 


veyed. 

Tt tells how to enter, locate, purchase or set- 
tle upon lands, under the Pre-emption or Home- 
stead Laws, Military Bounty Act, or with Agri- 
cultural College or Revolutionary Land Scrip. 

It tells how public grants of Land to States 
and Corporations, for railroads, canals, schools, 
universities and other purpores, are adjusted. 

It tells how to take up government land under 
the Homestead Act, and gives full instructions, 
with blank forms, fees, &c., 

It tells in what States and Territories the pub- 
lic lands are. - 

[ANY PERSON POSSESSING THE REQUISITE QUALI- 
FICATIONS, WITHOUT REGARD TO ‘RACE OR 
| COLOR,’’ MAY TAKE UP AND SETTLE UPON 90 or 160 
ACRES OF ANY UNOCCUPIED PUBLIC LAND BY PAY- 
Inc $5 to $10 pow, axp $10 to $20 IN FIVE 
a ye . : 
It tells what are the rights of Foreigners in 
regard to the acquisition of the public lands. 

tt tellsabout  anaee Lands and Mining Claims. 

This Manual contains 230 octavo pages, printed 
on elegant tinted paper, and is handsomely bound 
in cloth. It is a comprehensive, complete Hanp- 
Boox of the Publie Land System of the United 
States. 





Unirep States Senate CHAMBER, 
Wasninaton, May 25, 1868. 
The undersigned have carefully examined the 
Surveyinc Manvat prepared by J. H. Hawes, 
and findi ta most invaluable work. | 
In addition to complete and authentic instruc- 
tions on all questions relating to the United 
States system of rectangular surveys, the work 
contains a carefully prepared Synopsis of the 
Land Laws, and instructions for acquiring titles 
under them. It is almost indispensable to every 
Surveyor and Lawyer in the land States, and 
| should find a place in all theschool libraries and 
| higher institutions of learning in the country. 
8. é. POMEROY, 
| Chairman of Senate Com. on Public Lands. 
GEO. W. JULIAN, 
Chairman of House Com. on Public Lands. 


Wasurneorton, Feb. 3, 1868. 





Ihave examined the Surveying Manual pre- 

| pared by J. H. Hawes, Esq., and he has con- 
sulted with me frequently in regard to its sub- 
_ject-matter while it was in preparation, and I 
| take pleasure in certifying that it is a work of 
| much value to surveyors in the public land States 
| and Territories, and to all lawyers, land-brokers, 


| or other persons dealing in or locating public 


land. 

| Parties remitting the price ofthe book to Mr. 
| Hawes may rely upon receiving their copies 
| promptly. J. M. ‘EDMUND . 

Late Com. of the General Land Office. 
The Surveyixc Manvat, carefully wrapped, 
| will be promptly sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of THREE DOLLARS, 
| Money should be sent in P. O. money orders, 
| registered letters, or drafts. 

Address J. H. HAWES, 

Washington, D. C. 
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WASHINGTON, D. 0. 


t 


| @HARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF CONGRESS. 


| 


| Approved July 25, 1868, 


| 
j 
| 
\ 


Cash Capital, = = $1,000,000. 


| 


} DIRECTORS: 
O. H. Clara, 
Jay Cooxs, 
¥. Rarcurorp Saxe, 
W. G. Moonmgap, 
Gronaz FLT 
J. Hixoxusr Ciang, 


OFFICERS: 


| J. H. OLARK, Philadelphia, President. 
| JAY Chairman Finance and Executive Commtites. 


FRANCIS G. SMITH, M, D., Medical Director. 


Be 
J. EWING MEARS, M. D., Assiatant Medical Director. 
| 


JAY COOKE & CO.,, 
General Agents, 
FIFTEENTH STREET, 


OPPOSITE TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


| WM. P. POWELL, 
| Attorney & Solicitor, Notary Public 


AND 
| COMMISSIONER OF DEEDS FOR NEW 
ENGLAND AND OTHER STATES. 


| Passports, Naturalization Papers, and Pro- 
| tections Procured. 


PROTESTS NOTED AND EXTENDED 
OFFICE: 

| No. 153 Thompson Street, near Houston, 
| augi8-1y. NEW YORK. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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THF CREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY! | 


NEW NATIONAL BRA. 


FRED’K DOUGLASS, Editor & Publisher. 








The New Nationat Era will partake of a two- 
fold nature--that ofan Advocate and an Educator. 
Asan Advocate, it will assert and maintaih every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed in- 
struction, and for the inculcation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and aelf-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. 

While the editors ofthe New Nationa. Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance tc 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Upon all questions involving the especial inter- 
ests of the colored American citizen. the simple 
rule of equal justice for all men will govern the 
policy ofthe New Nationat Era. It will demand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and fall protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 

The New Natiovat Era will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
& oneness Of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the paat history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation} the New Natiowat Era 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the future, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfast and inflexi- 
ble support of those principles of justice and 
liberty which have now become a part of the 
organic law of the land. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quah- 
.fied to discharge their duties to the State, 
and to one another. The nation will ever find 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 


the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. : 

The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper will 
contain, matter “prepared and selected with spe- 
cial reference to the capacities and needs of this 
large number of pupils and teachers, thereby 
making the New Natrona Era a valuable aux- 
iliary in the scheme of education. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored people 


will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 


| the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 


Convention held in this city in December last, as 
indicating the views and policy of the New Na- 
tional. Era on this subject: 


‘‘Kor our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things pertaining to her material 
and moral well-being, we seek a better and 
broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
artistic, and pootenenal labor, and this knowl- 
edge we would energise, direct, and make more 
largely effective thro h the enlightening and 
sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and ednu- 
cation! The spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
< o claim to impartial treatment and fair 

ing. 

‘‘That this end may be reached, we ask, first 
of all, that trades be Faw to our children 
and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable system of apprenticeship; in the sec- 
ond place, that for every day’s labor given we 
be paid full and fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of honest industry be closed against us; 
and thirdly, since we believe that the intelli- 
om the elevation, and happiness of all people 

epends in no small degree upon the diversity 
of their iudusdrial pursuits, we ask that we 
may work in the printing office, whether private 
or governmental, in the factory, the foundry, the 
workshop, upon the railroad, the , the 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store 
wherever labor is to be done and an able an 
faithful workman is wanted we conceive that 
we may claim a place without distinction as to 
our color or former condition, since all that can 
be demanded by the employer is ability, faith- 
ful performances of the eontract made, and thc 
employee reasonable treatment and the compen- 
sation promised. Hence, while we condemn that 
spirit which in its proacriptive regulations denies 
us industrial opportunity and the fruits of honest 
toil, we rejoice in all those evidences of pros- 
pective which we and other laboring classes 
see in the erection of factories and foundries in 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Ten- 


nessee, Geo: and ro 
our strong oak libenhabionad ; nape. tow 


*| lectual powers, quickened by the influences of 


education, and our purposes made doubly earneat 
by considerate trestment and the prtepect of 
just com OR all be given to the de- 
velopment of the industrial resources of our 
se in the interest of our employers.’ 


The New Natiowat Ena will be made a desi- 
rable visitor for the family and the fireside, and 
we earnestly appeal to our friends everywhere 
to aid us by their subscriptions and their influ- 
ence. oad 

The subscription price of the New NariowaL 
Ena will be $2.60 a year for single subscriptions, 
or 5 eopies for $10, in advance. 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 





agency of the press needed by that portion of ; 


dds ess, : . ? 2 
| Ci Beck Box $1, Washington, D.C. | 





HOOFLAND’S 
German Bitters, 


HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN TONIC 


HOOFLAND'S 
PODOPHYLLIN PILLS; 
HOOFLAND’S 
GREEK OIL. 


—j———- 
HOOFLAND’S 


GERMAN BITTERS, 
A Bitters without Alcohol or Spirits of any kind, 


Is different from all others. It is composed of 
the pure Juices, or Vital Principle of Roots, 
Herbs, and Barks, (or, as medicinally termed, 
Extracts,) the worthless or inert portions of the 
ingredients not being used. Therefore in one 
Bottle of this Bitters there is contained as much 
medicinal virtue as will be found in several gal- 
lons of ordinary mixtures. The Roots, &., used 
in this Bitters are grown in Germany, their vital 
principles extracted in that country by a scien- 
tific Chemist, and forwarded to the manufactory 
in this city, where they are compounded and bot- 
tled. Containing no spirituous ingredients, this 
Bitters is free from the objections urged against 
all others; no desire for stimulants can be in- 
duced from their use, they cannot make drunk- 
ards, and cannot, under any circumstances, have 
any but a beneficial effect. 


HOOFLAND'S 


GERNAN TONIC 


Was compounded for those not inclined to ex- 
treme bitters, and is intended fer use in cases 
when some alcoholic stimulant is required in 
connection with the Tonic properties of the Bit- 
ters. Each bottle of the Tonic contains one 
bottle of the Bitters, combined with pureSANTA 
CRUZ RUM, and flavored in such a manner 
that the extreme bitterness of the bitters is over- 
come, forming a preparation highly agreeable 
and pleasant to the palate, and containing the 
medicinal virtues of the Bitters. The price of 
the Tonic is $1.50 per Bottle, which many per- 
sons think too high. They must take into con- 
sideration that the stimulant used is guaranteed 
to be of a pure quality. A poor article could 
be furnished ata cheaper price, but is it not 
better to pay a little more and have a good arti- 
cle? A medicinal preparation should contain 
none but the best ingredients; and they who ex- 
pect to obtain a cheap compound, and be bene- 
fited by it, will most certainly be cheated. 


They are the Greatest Known 
Remedies 
FOR LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEPSIA, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, JAUNDICE, 
DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, 
ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN, 

and all diseases arising from a disordered Liver, 

Stomach, or Impurity of the Blood. 


Read the following symptoms: 


Constipation, 
Flatulence? Inward 
Piles, ess or 
_ Blood to the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, 
Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Full- 
ness or bey in the Stomach, Sour 
Eructations, ning or Fluttering at the 
Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, 
Harried or Difficult’ Breathing, Fluttering at 
the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensations 
when in a nym tage oy: Dimness of Vision 
Dots or webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull 
Paio in the Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, 
Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain 
in the Side, , Chest, Lim 
&c., Sudden Flashes of Heat, 
Burning " the Flesh, Con 
stant ini of 
Evil, ra , 
Depression of 
Spirits. 


All these indicate Disease of the Liver or Di- 
gestive Organs combined with impure Blood. 

The use of the Bitters or Tonic will soon cause 
the above symptoms to disappear, and the pa 
tient will become well and healthy. 


DR. HOOFLAND’S 
GREEK OIL, 


Lightning Cure for all kinds of Pains and Aches. 


Apriigp Exrernatty.—It will cure all kinds 
dl _ =. smeh 98 a tae mg Nen- 
gia, Too e ins, Sprains, Bruises 
— _— Headaches, Pains iA the Back an 
ins, Pains in the Joints or Limbs, Sti f 
Insects, Ringworms, etc. pee ier 
Taxen InrerNaLiy.—It will cure Kidney Com- 
plaints, Backaches, Sick Headaches, Colic, Dys- 
entery, Diarrhoea, Cholera Infantum, Cholera 
Morbus, Cramps and Pains in the Stomach, . 
Fever and Ague, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, etc. 


4 ~7oe_ 


DR, HOORLAND’S 


PODOPHY¥LLIN, 


. Or Substitute for : 
* TWO PILLS A DOS 


The most powerful, yet innocent, Vegetable 
Cathartic known. ~, 


It is not necessary to take a handful of these 
— to “agp in tasiont effect : two 
quickly and powerfully, cleansing the Liver, 
Stomach, and Bowels of all ieapenicion. The 
— ingredient is Podophyllin, or the Alco- 
-_ t wad gyp ero ay go is by many 
mes more pow acting and searchi 
the Mandrake iteclf.” Ite prealias acindameen 
the Liver, cleansing it speedily from all obstruc- 
tions, with all the power of Mercury, yet free 
from the injurious results attached to the use of 
a ic alt dleiades, in ‘which the eee fa tuthects 
‘or s,in which the use i 
is indicated, these Pills will give cotire por wee 
~s in wr Baya ne = VER FAIL. on 
n cases of Liver Complai 
Costiveness, Dr. Hooland's "Geren tenis 
should be used in connection with the Pills. 
The tonic effect of the Bitters or Tonic builds 
up the s . The Bitters or Tonic purifies 
he Bl ; — Nerves, the 
ver, and gives stre’ energy and vigor. 
"Keep your Bowel active wi the Pills, and 
tone up the system with Bitters or Tonic, and no 
Theos Modinies are sold by all Deeegicn vad 
ese nes are i 
Dealers in Medicines eummmiaice ° 
Recollect ihat it is DR. HOOFLAND’ 
MAN REMED that oe ae 


Store, No, 63] 


Formerly C. M, JACKSON & CO, 
| pened acca by Druggict, 














